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ing the losses res 


right of retu 
reports which ha 
it was asserted, 


begu 
individual, 


reason or another. 
garded by t 
significant i 
the specialists believe to be the proper ap- 
proach to the problem. 

The Department’s statistics were said to} 
indicate that merchandise valued at ap- 

roximately $3,000,000,000 is returned an- 
That amount 1s 
approximately 8 per cent of the total 
sales, and the Department’s opinion is that 
these losses are passed on to some extent 
so that there is at least a tendency to 
increase the prices as a means of absorb- 
ing as much of the loss as possible. 
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Retail Stores 


Seek to Reduce 
Return of Goods 


Correction of Weaknesses in 
Sales Procedure Is Pro-| 


posed, States Department | 


Of Commerce 





Cooperation Urged 


Among Retailers 





Undesirable Merchandise, Sub- 


stitutions and Errors in Fill- | 


ing Orders Among Causes 
Listed for Returns 





Efforts of the merchandise retailers to 


Department of Commerce. 
to constitute a heavy 


a most favorable factor, it 


retailers refer to the problem as an) 
evil” and the buying public describe the 
rn as a “privilege,” all of the 
ve been compiled show, 
that if the sag ge > 
corrected, the retailers must take the lead. | 
The information gathered by the Depart- 
ment contains the statements of repre- | 
sentatives and spokesmen of the retailers | 
that they must correct conditions in their 
own business before they can effect con- | 
sequential changes in the attitude of the) 
customers of a lasting kind. 


Individual Approach Used 


It was explained that a majority of the 
retailers within the last few years have 
n to examine the problem from an 
than a general base. 
That is, the leaders among the retailers 
seeking to reduce the charge against their | 
business resulting from returned goods are 
finding that records in their « 
offices can disclose to them, if properly | 
kept, the customer who is chronic in buy- 
ing merchandise and returning it for one 
This phase was re- 
he Department as particularly 
in that it demonstrates what 


rather 


billy to the retailers. 


Cooperation Deemed Essential 


own credit 


solve the returned goods problem are pro- | 
gressing and a further concentration of 
purpose by them holds promise of reduc- 
ulting from such returns 
materially, according to an oral statement, 
April ; at the . 
se losses continue | 
mone against retail profits, but the fact 
that a greater number of store managers | 
recognize the necessity for control of them 
is accepted as 
was declared. ; 
While the Department recognized that} 


} 


| 


Airline Passengers Doubled _ Fund for Animals | Forest Service 
On American Lines in 193 


Freight and Mail Traffic and Number of M iles: 


| T 


Operated Also Increased 


ican operated air lines in 1930 as 
in 1929, the Aeronautics Branch of the 
Department of Commerce stated April 1. 

Substantial increases over the previ- 
ous year’s figures also were shown in 
the respective amounts of mail and 
express transported over domestic and 
foreign scheduled air lines of American 
operators. An increase of almost one- 
third was recorded in the number of 
miles covered by American transport 
lines, according to the statement, which 
follows in full text: 

A total of 417,505 persons were pas- 
sengers on the domestic and foreign 
scheduled air lines of American opera- 
tors during 1930, more than twice as 
many passengers as were carried by the 
scheduled air transport companies in 
1929, it was announced today ‘April 1) 
by the Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce upon completion 
of its survey of operations for the last 
half of 1930. The miles flown in 1930 


Destructive Tremors 


In Nicaragua Since 


1528 Are Recalled 


Sixteen Severe Earthquakes 


Have Been Experienced 
Since Earliest Recorded, 
Says Federal Scientist 


The Nicaragua earthquake of March 31. 


in which hundreds of lives were lost, marks 
;}the fourth destructive tremor this year, 
and makes the first quarter of 1931 one! 
of the most active periods in many years 
from the standpoint of earthquake intens- 
ity, according to an oral statement April | 


1 by Capt. N. H. Heck, Chief of the Divi- 


sion of Terrestrial Magnetism and: Seis- 
mology, Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


The Nicaragua earthquake, the epicen- 


| ter of which was located by the Govern- 
ment instruments by 3 p. m. on the day 





Taking all of the factors into consid- 


must get together 


eration, the Department's opinion is that 
the retailers 
closely if the progress they have made 
toward reduction of this form of losses 
is to continue as an improvement in mer- 
chandising methods. 


more 


Reports to the De- 


partment gave instances where stores in 
several cities have resorted to advertis- 
ing as a means of advising their cus- 
tomers: of what the stores believe to be 


an unnecessary burden upon them. 


In 


these advertisements it was pointed out 
that some of the losses are passed on to 
¢he customers, and that the cooperation 


of the buying public in making as few} 


geturns as may be is a profitable act for 


them as the eventual cunsumer. 


in another city, the Department's state- 
ment explained, a majority of the retail- 
ers have joined in their effort to eliminate 


or reduce the burden. 


These merchants, 


it was stated, have found that exchanging 
information on individual customers has 
served to segregate the customers who 


abuse the “privilege” and make it an evil} 


from those who exercise reasonable use 
of the prerogative accorded by the mod- 


ern merchant. 
Tne following additicnat 
was made available: 


information 


It is difficult to definitely classify the 


various causes at work 


large volume of 


in creating the 
returned merchandise. 


Attempts have been made to enumerate 
them and to collect information as to the 
reasons why merchandise has been re- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.] 











Private Areas Fewer 


In National Parks 


Government Eliminating Hold- 


ings by Purchase 


Continued success In 
vate holdings within the exterior bounda 


eliminating pri- 


ries of national parks is announced by 


Horace M. Albright, Director of the Na 
tional Park Service. 


Arrangements have now been made to 


secure 659.146 acres in 


Zion National } 


Park, Utah, through the cooperation of 
Carl R. Gray, president of the Union Pa- 
cific System, who on behalf of the Utah 
Parks Company, a subsidiary of the Union 


Pacific, agreed to donate $20,000 toward | 


making the purchase. 


The lands are located at the entrance 
to Zion National Park, and their acquisi- 
tion was necessary for the future develop- 
ment of the park. Had they remained in 
private ownership they would have seri- 
ously menaced the park through the pos- 
sibility they afforded for the development 
of unsightly commercial operations, such 
as hot-dog stands and gasoline stations 
as well as the billboard so obnoxious to} 


park values. 





In securing contracts for the purchase | 
of these lands, it was necessary to deal | 


with about 27 individual owners. 


nouncing the closing of contracts for the 


In an- | 


transfer of the lands, Director Albright | 
stated that the owners had displayed | 
commendable unselfishness not only in 


the matter of the purchase price, but also 
in agreeing to give up lands on which 
they had lived practically all their lives 


and from which they 


Interior. 


did not wish to 
® move.—Issued by the Department of the 


it occurred, or five hours following the 
disturbance, is by no means unusual for 
part of the continent, according to 
Records of the Survey show 
that severe shocks occurred in Nicaragua 
as early as 1528 and that 16 important 
earthquakes have been experienced since 


that 
Capt. Heck. 


that time. 


WICE as many travelers used Amer- | were 36,945,203 an increase of more 


than 10,000,000 over 1929. Mail carried 
in 1930 amounted to 8,324,255 pounds, 
and express was 2,869,255 pounds, both 
figures representing substantial 
creases over the previous year. 

For the last half of 1930, it was found 
that 20,042,475 miles were flown by 55 
transport companies operating 137 
routes. These lines. carried 209,148 pas- 
sengers during the six-month period, 
4,562,879 pounds of mail and 1,623,778 
pounds of express. Passenger miles 
fiown were 51,842,633, a passenger mile 
being the equivalent of one passenger 
flown one mile. 

In operations of domestic lines, 47 
companies with 108 routes, flew 17,396,- 
719 miles in the last six months of 1930. 
Passenger flown during that period by 
the domestic lines amounted to 188,979; 
mail carried totaled 4,223,634 pounds 
and express carried was 1,517,749 pounds. 


The domestic lines were credited with 
43,040,103 passenger miles for the period. 


On scheduled air transport lines operated 
by American 


companies and extending 


into Canada, Central and South America, 
and including also three routes in Alaska, 
eight companies operated 29 routes during 


the last half of 1930. 
2,645,756 miles, 


These’ planes flew 
and carried 20,169 pas- 


sengers, 339,245 pounds of mail and 106,029 


{Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] 


President Names Indian 
As Tribal Chief for a Day 


President Hoover has given a commis- 


sion to Chili Fish, a Seminole Indian by 


blood, as Principal Chief of the Seminole 


Indian Nation in Oklahoma for a period 
of one day on or before June 30 next. 
In an announcement of the appoint- 


ment, the White House stated orally April 


A tremor in 1844 was probably | 


the most destructive the Latin country} 


has ever suffered. 


Heck: 
In “Earthquake Belt” 


Nicaragua is in the “earthquake belt” 


The following addi-| 
tional information was furnished by Capt. 


bordering the Pacific Ocean, skirting the | 


coast lines of North and South America, 
That part of the belt} 


Asia and Oceania. 


| 


touching Nicaragua traverses the coun-| 
tries of Central America which are greatly | 
exposed to volcanic action (a map show-! 


ing the “earthquake belt” is reproduced 


on page 3). 
While Nicaragua occasionally 


as Costa Rica or Guatemala. 


experi- 
ences strong earthquakes they are not as 
severe nor as frequent as those occurring 
in other Central American countries, such 
Some of 
the disturbances in Nicaragua have been 


local in character, resulting from volcanic 
action while others have been strongly 
felt over a large area and have been felt 


as far south as the Isthmus of Panama 
a distance of 500 miles. 


Severe earthquakes, such as that which 
Nicaragua has just experienced, are more 
apt to be of tectonic rather than volcanic 
origin, that is, they are caused by move- 


ments of the earth’s crust. 


Earthquakes | 


rarely recur at the same place, once the 
aftershocks have taken place, until after 


a considerable lapse of time. 
Worst Tremor in 1844 


Studies made by Count de Montessus de 


Ballore, who collected data on earth- 
quakes throughout the world, reveal | 
earthquakes in Nicaragua in 1528 and/ 


1563. From this date, there is a gap until | 


when 
in 


1844, 
tremor 


probably 
Nicaraguan 


the mest 


eistory occurred 


severe | 


Later earthquakes followed in 1849, 1858, 


1859, 1884 and 1898. 
Since 


the beginning of the twentieth 


century, there have been nine earthquakes 


within or felt by Nicaragua. 


Following 


tremors in 1913 and 1916, earthquakes oc- 
curred each year since 1925, excepting 1929 
The disturbance of March 31, 1931, was the 


second this year, 
earlier in the same month off the coast 


one having occurred 


In general, these shocks have been more 


or less concentrated in the vicinity of 
Managua. 
Earthquakes cannot be controlled by 


man but the losses resulting from them 
can be considerably reduced through in- 
creased knowledge as to their probable 
occurrence in given localities and through 
the development of structures capable of 


withstanding the force of the disturbance. | 
Recent studies have thrown much light |! 
phenomena associated 


on the physical 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 


RADIO IN 


STRUCTI 


ON IN MUSIC 


1 that Chili Fish is a leading member of 
the Seminole Tribe of Indians and his 
appointment was recommended by the 
Five Civilized Tribes Agency at Muskogee, 
Okla., with the approval of both the tribe 
and the Department of the Interior. 


There is certain unfinished business to 


be ‘executed for the Seminole Tribe. it 
was explained, including the conveyance 
of tribal property, which can only be exe- 
cuted by a Principal Chief. It was for 
this 


day, it was added. 





Dentists Permitted 
To Administer Liquor 


Must Have Alcohol Permits 
Revised Under New Rul- 


ing, Says Dr. Doran 


Intoxicating liquor may be administered | 
by dentists to patients when it is neces- 
sary to afford relief, the Commissioner of 
Industrial Alcohol, Dr. J. M. Doran, de- 
clared April 1 in a notice to all supervisors 


of permits and others concerned. 
Under the revised liquor 


(circular letter No. 58) follows in full 
text: 
Text of Regulation 
Section 1731, Regulations 2, Revised 


April 1, 1931, provides as follows: 


in-.| 


purpose that the appointment was 
made and the work can be done in one | 


regulations 
which became effective April 1, Commis- 
sioner Doran states, a “dentist may, under 
proper permit, obtain not more than six 
quarts of liquor during any calendar year. 
Dentists holding permits to use alcohol, 
who intend to administer liquor to patients 
under the new provision, however, must 
make application for amendment of their 
basic permits, he emphasized. The notice 
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Exemption as a Charity Is 
Granted Trust Created for 
Stray Dogs 


Satem, Orec., April 1. 
TRUST created for the benefit of 
animals is a charitable trust, and 
the property therein is not subject to 
Oregon inheritance taxes, the Attorney 
General of that State has ruled. 


The will of the decedent, it was ex- 
plained, devised and bequeathed the 
residue of the estate to two individuals, 
“in trust to be used by them in such 
manner as to my said trustees shall 
seem advisable for providing for, keep- 
ing, maintaining or operating a place 
and/or fund for or for the benefit of 
stray, homeless or unprovided-for dogs.” 

Charitable trusts, the court explained, 
originated early_in the history of the 
English law, and were regulated by a 
statute passed in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Quoting from an early Eng- 
lish case involving the validity of a be- 


quest to a home for lost dogs, the 
opinion said: 
“It is quite true that attending a 


sick canary, or sick dog, or sick animal, 
may not be itself within the meaning 
of charity, but when an institution is 
referred to which is for the benefit of 
domestic animals, that is so far a benefit 
to the human species who are served by 
the domestic animal, that the institu- 
tion itself may well be treated as a 
charity. And of all animals useful to 
mankiad, and of all animals domesti- 
cated, I am sure one need not have 
lived long in the world to know that 
dogs hold the foremost place.” 


| Immigration Shows 


50 Per Cent Drop in 





Kight-month Period 


Admissions in February De- 
cline by More Than 10,- 
000 From Total for the 
Same Month Last Year 





A “tightening up” process begun three 
years ago has resulted in a decrease of 
more than 200,000 in the number of im- 
migrant aliens admitted annually to the 
United States, it was stated orally April 
1 by Harry E. Hull, Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigration, Department of Labor. 
Mr. Bull based his assertion on February 
imnryration figures. 

The number of immigrant 
mitted in February, 
monthly statement by 
slightly more than 3,000. 
resents a decrease of more than 10,000 
from February, 1930, and more than 17,000 
from February, 1928. During the eight 


aliens ad- 
according to a 
Mr. Hull, was 


The figure rep- | 
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Moves to Save 


Roadside Beauty 


Complete Cooperation With 


State and Federal High. 
way Commissions Order-| 
ed to Preserve Scenery 


Restrictions Placed 


On Private Buildings 


Chief Forester Stuart Declares 


| 


| 


months ended Feb. 28 immigration fell off | 


50 per cent from the corresponding period 
in 1929 and 1930, it was pointed out. 
General Decrease Shown’ 

The February figures reveal a large 
decrease in immigration, both from quota 
and nonquota countries. The full text of 
the statement follows: 

A total of 12,212 aliens entered the 
United States, a decrease of 603 from the 


| previous month and less than one-half of 
| the monthly average for the seven months 


| beginning July 


“Sec. 1731. Liquor administered by den- | 


tists.—Intoxicating liquor may be admin- 


istered by a dentist to his patients while | 


under his immediate care in cases 


to afford relief. A dentist may 


in | 
which the use of such liquor is necessary 
under 


roper pertait obtain not more than six, 


quarts of liquor during any calendar year 
Liquor ad- 


for administering to patients. 


|of February last, Great Britain 136, and | 


ministered by dentists as herein provided | 


may not be furnished to any person other 
than the patient, and may not be fur- 
conditions 


nished to the patient under 
constituting a sale.” 


Basic Permits Necessary 


Dentists holding permits to use alcohol, 
who intend to administer liquor to pa- 
tients under the above-quoted section in 
the present calendar year, will be required 
of 
Permits to purchase 
may not be issued until the liquor applied 
for is covered by the amended basic per- 


to make application for 
their basic permits. 


amendment 


mit. 


Permits to purchase will be issued for 
the quantity authorized under section 1731 
The quantity so ob-| 
tained will be in fact for a full calendar 
If the permit to purchase is issued 
on May 1, 1931, no further purchase may 


for a calendar year. 
year. 


be made until May 1, 1932. 


SHOWS WIDE GROWTH IN DECADE 


Experiments in Schools Demonstrate Value of Broad- 
casts, Asserts Federal Specialist in Education 





A DECADE of education by radio in 
+% the United States shows great 


strides in the development of music ap- 
preciation and the expenditure of large 
sums of money by commercial broad- 
casting stations in promoting musical 
programs for scheel children, Arm- 
strong Perry, specialist in education by 
radio at the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion, stated orally April 1. 

Scientific experiments in music ap- 
preciation conducted in schools with 
and without the radio have demon- 
strated conclusively, Mr. Perry explained, 
that those children studying music with 
the aid of the radio make better prog- 
ress than those without it. 


The Federal Office of Education in 
this connection has just published a sur- 








vey by Osbourne McConathy on “Music 
Education” in which a summary of radio 
in music education is included. It sets 
forth the history of the development of 
the movement. 

That part of the survey dealing with 
radio in music education follows in full 
text: 

There seems to be a feeling in the 
best-informed circles that radio in edu- 
cation is still in a very early stage of 
experimentation. This is in spite of tre- 
mendous activity in every part of the 
country. In radio-eduation activities to 
date, music has taken a _ conspicuous 
place, and music education by radio is 
probably as advanced as radio teach- 
ing of any other school subject. The 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


1, 1930. 
three-fourths of these were of the visiting 
class and the remainder, newcomers for 
permanent residence. 


During February last, 20,890 aliens left 


the United States, 16,170 following a short | 


stay in this country or, having a perma- 
nent residence, to remain abroad but tem- 


porarily; the balance were aliens who left | 


@ permanent residence in this country 
to remain permanently abroad. 

American citizens to the number of 33,- 
172, departed, and 27,508 returned. 


Italy Leads Europe 


Italy is in the van of European coun- 
tries contributing immigrants; 592 came 
from that country during February, or 


twice the number furnished by Germany, 
| the principal source of overseas immigra- 
tion at this time a year ago. Germany | 


supplied 205 immigrants during the month 


Poland 103. 


Approximately 44 per cent of the 


month's immigration from overseas came 
During the 


from these four countries. 
same period, the balance of Europe sup- 
plied 876 immigrants; Asia 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.) 


: Urey a [Continued on Pax 
Sudden Cold Damages =~" 


Gardens in Southwest 


Winter Weather Follows Months | 


Of Abnormal Warmth 


{)XTREME Wintry weather which 

4 killed fruit blossoms and early gar- 
dens over large areas in the region in 
and around Oklahoma and _ northern 
Texas during the last week, following 
16 weeks of abnormally warm weather, 
was reported April 1 by the Weather 
Bureau, Department of Agriculture, in 
its weekly review. (The review is 
printed in full text on page 4.) 

Winter wheat was damaged in Okla- 
homa and Texas, J. B. Kincer, Chief of 
the Division of Agricultural Meteorol- 
ogy, stated orally, but the benefits from 
accompanying heavy snows probably 
more than offset the damage. Low tem- 
peratures of 16 to 25.degrees were re- 
corded in northern Texas, Oklahoma, 
western Arkansas, New Mexico, and 
southern Kansas, he said, damaging 
fruits and gardens. Fruits had been in 
blossom from southern Kansas south- 
ward, he said. 

Recent rains have placed the surface 
soil over the country generally in good 
condition, and the moisture is gradu- 
ally working down into the subsoil, 
which has been very dry.in the States 
in last year’s drought area, Mr. Kincer 
said. The Spring wheat States, how- 
ever, he said, have barely enough sur- 
face soil moisture for crops, and the 
deeper subsoil in North Dakota is the 
driest in history. This condition is “po- 
tentially dangerous,” he explained. 


148, while 
Africa, Australia, and the Pacifie Islands 


Policy Will Be to Eliminate 
Structures Within Limits of 
Rights-of-way 


The Forest Service of the Department 


of Agriculture, in instructions just issued 


to its regional foresters, announced that 
hereafter there will be the fullest coop- 
eration with the Federal and State High- 
way Commissions in the interest of pres- 


ervation of roadside beauty and other nat- 


ural scenery. 
The Forester, Major R. Y. Stuart, said 


there no longer can be any doubt of the| 
conservation | 


public sentiment favoring 
and restoration of the esthetic value of 
lands visible from highways. 
ing attention to some of the conditions 
that impair natural scenery, he referred 
to legislation that may be asked of Con- 


| gress in connection with this policy. 


Foresters Instructed 


The expression of views was in a de-| 


tailed statement accompanying the for- 
mal instructions to the regional foresters. 
This statement pointed out that there is 
need for complete coordination between 
the Forest Service and the road systems. 


Until recently, he said, roads were often | 


wholly utilitarian but lately public de- 
mand for recognition of the esthetic and 
recreational values of roads has developed 
a new point of view. 

The Forester called attention to preva- 
lence of unsightly cuts and fills, to gravel 
pits, rock quarries, crushers, oiling sta- 
tions and camps located where they in- 
terfere with adjacent scenery. He said 
there are many signs, primarily advertis- 
ing, but often descriptive of the road, 
that destroy natural beauty of scenery. 
He cited business and residential construc- 
tion close to rights of way often of such 


design, color or use as to impair scenery, | 


and said abutting lands are often used 
incompatibly with natural scenery. 


Another inharmonious use, he said, is 
that of unregulated, sometimes unauthor- 
ized, timber cuttings that often amount 
to complete denudation and total elimi- 
nation of scenic beauty and natural in- 
terest. 

Service Not Entirely Innocent 


‘The Forest Service cannot claim com- 
plete innocence of these offenses against 
the public interest,” the Forester said, add- 


| ing: 


“Without totally disclaiming responsibil- 


| ity for the cften deporable conditions ob- 


served, the Forest Service may very 
properly claim to be among the first pub- 
lic agencies to act constructively to avert 


{further development of such conditions 


| ingness to administer the lands contiguous 


Approximately | 


and to demonstrate by its official actions 
and requirements its full capacity and will- 


to roads with full regard to public inter- 
ests and desires.” 
Privately-owned Land 


He said that there are almost 24,000,000 


acres of privately owned or State land 


within the national forests, usable as own- 


ers or tenants see fit, and so all the ob- 


| jectionable conditions observed within na- 


| factor 


| trol 


tional forests are not chargeable to Forest 
Service administration. Then, too, 


pancy upon national forests is another 
which militates against 
control of roadside values. 

Many locations are made for 
Purposes and until 
subject to uses seriously destructive of 
roadside values and beauties, he said. 


gested, would remedy that situation. 


The summary of conclusions as issued 


by the Forester follows in full text: 


“1. A change in the administrative con- 
lands contiguous 


of 
road 


national forest 


to rights-of-way would markedly 


|; complicate the protection, administration 
and utilization of the national forests, and 
| is not necessary to adequately safeguard 
the scenic and inspirational values of such 


| lands. 


| “2. That the present provisions of Na- 


| 
9 


Column 3.) 


After call- | 


he 
| added, the ease and freedom with which 
| the mining laws of the United States may 
be employed to establish rights or occu- 


proper 


business 
declared invalid are 


An 
amendment of the mining laws, he sug- 


Deficit in Indiana INew Regulations 





Prison Industries | ; 
a ‘To Prevent Tariff 


Revenue From Production Is | 
$18,000 Less Than Cost 
Of Operation 


Abuses Proposed 





seinen . 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 1. ‘Hearing Held by Bureau of 


NDIANA'S prison industries were 
operated at a loss of $18,350 during | 
the fiscal year 1930, according to the | 
annual statistical report of the Board 
of Trustees which has just been issued. | 
The prison shirt factories, with sales 
of $195,002, showed a loss of $12,084, the 
report states. The manufacture of 
binder twine resulted in a loss of $4,224; 
furniture, $6,326; and farm operations, 
$4,335. 
The 
profit 


sign-tag department showed a 
of $2,348, the shoe department, 
$2,038; tobacco, $4,137; and tin manufac- 
turing, $97 

The report shows the average cost of 
maintenance of prisoners as follows: 
Food per man, prisoners’ dining room, 
20.5 cents; hospital dining room, 37.42 
cents; insane hospital dining room, 
26.21 cents; all dining rooms, 22 cents. 
Average gross cost per man in prison, 
per day, 60.87 cents; per year, $222.18. 
Average daily population, 2,290. 


Complete Estimates 


Asked for Congress 


‘Senator Jones Requests Di- 
| rector Roop to Include All 
Possible Sums to Avoid 
Subsequent Changes 


The Director of the Budget, J. Clawson 
Roop. was urged April 1 by Senator Jones 
(Rep.), of Washington, Chairman of the | 
Senate Appropriations Committee, to in-| 
clude in the next Budget all possible es- 
timates, in order to afford the Congress 
a definite foundation from which to work 
in appropriation legislation, Senator Jones 
said April 1. 


The request was made, he explained, to 
prevent the Budget Bureau from the 
necessity of coming to Congress every few 
days during the session with new and re- 
| vised estimates, thereby requiring new 
| estimates on the part of the congressional 
| appropriations committees. | 


The Appropriations cnairman further | 
declared that, outside of extraordinary 
|expenditures for emergency purposes, ap- | 
| p=apriations for the next fiscal year, made | 
at the last session of Congress, are less 
than for the current year, and it is hoped | 
that the regular and necessary expendi- | 
tures may be curtailed even more next | 
year. Naturally, he added, it is hoped} 
that no emergency appropriation may be | 
necessary. j 


Says Decrease Is Possible 


If appropriations are confined only to} 
the necessary expenses, Senator Jones ex- 
pressed the opinion that they may be less 
than in several years. 

He explained that recent Congresses | 
have largely expanded the road-building | 
program and the public building program, 
which will of necessity entail additional | 
expenditures, but on the other hand many 
things fof which the Government has 
heretofore spent money will not have to 
be provided for. 

Senator Jones added that according to 
his observation, both parties are strongly | 
in favor of curtailed expenses. “There is} 
certainly no politics in the Appropriations 
Committee,” he said. “I have found each} 
party just as sincere as the other in their) 
desire to use care in the expenditure of | 
public funds.” 

Mr. Wood's View 

Representative Wood ‘(Rep.), of Lafay- 
ette, Ind., in commenting on President 
Hoover's statement of March 31 that in- 
»| creased taxation may be avoided if the 
appropriations are kept within the budget | 
estimates, said that Congress has been 
reducing its appropriations below the esti- | 
mates submitted by the Budget Bureau. 

“We cut the appropriations below the | 
budget estimates right along,” he said. 
“Our appropriation measures are always 
below what the budget has _ proposed. 
Many of the items submitted by the Bud- | 





get Bureau to the committee are disal- | 
lowed altogether by the Committee on | 
Appropriations. In a large number of 


» cases the Committee in reporting the sup- | 
ply bills, not only this year but in past | 
years, has reduced the amounts proposed.” | 
He cited as a single example the estimate | 
submitted by the Administration of more 
than $1,000,000 for a new building for! 
the United States Court of Claims, at 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] | 


CHECKS ISSUED BY THE TREASURY | 


— 
| EGISLATION of the last Congress, 


4 authorizing soldiers’ bonus legis- 
lation, as well as loans in aid of drought 
relief and agriculture, will cause a 10 
per cent increase in the number of 
checks issued by the Treasury, which 
heretofore have averaged 32.000,000 an- 
nually, the Treasurer of the United 
States, W. O. Woods, declared in an oral 
statement April 1. 

The average 


check disbursements 
clearing through the Treasury to pay for 
the operations of the Government, Mr. 
Woods said, have had a face value of 


being represented by the 32,000,000 ten- 

ders issued. For the current fiscal year, 
| he asserted, the total number of checks 
is likely to reach 36,300,000. 

With the passage of the new fiscal 
legislation, the Treasurer said, these 
operations necessarily are _ increased, 
but the Department, by readjustment 
of its schedules, has been enabled to 
meet these conditions. He pointed out 
that the mean average of checks dis- 
bursed by the Treasury, drawn on the 
Treasurer of the United States, is 100,- 
000 a day, but that as many as 350,000 
checks have been cleared in a single 
day. 

Despite this tremendous volume of ac- 


IN GREATER VOLUME THIS YEAR 


Annual Average of 52,000,000 Expected to Be Increased | 
By Bonus and Farm Relief Disbursements 


| 

| 

| 

i 
| $3,075,000,000 during the past decade, 


' 


tivity, involving millions of dollars in 


disbursements daily, Mr. Woods said 
that unusual accuracy marks these oper- 
ations. Every precaution, he asserted, 
is taken, by means of rigid checking 
processes, to assure the accuracy of these 
checks. “Our accounts are balanced 
down to the penny every day,” he as- 
serted. 


During the past fiscal year (1930), 


said the Treasurer, the number of checks 
issued totaled 33,192,936, with a face 


Representatives 





value of $3,440,000,000, while the “total 
ordinary” expenses of the Government 
were $3,392,000,000.., 

After the checks are cashed and can- 
celled they are transmitted to the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, charged with the 
auditing of the Federal money accounts. 
Under an act of Congress, these can- 
celled checks may be destroyed after six 
years, but a record of every disburse- 
ment is kept in the event any claims | 
are made by payees after the six-year | 
statutory period has elapsed. 

On this basis it was estimated by the 
Treasurer that in the neighborhood of 
some 200,000,000 cancelled checks are 
accumulated at the General Accounting 


[Continued’ on Page 9, Column 6.] 


Customs. on Plan to Stop 
Alleged Illegal Practices 
To Secure ‘Drawbacks’ 





Revenue Protection 


Defined as Purpose 


of Importers 
Testify on Methods Used in 
The Processing of Goods 
For Reexport Purposes 





The proposal of the Bureau of Customs 


to “wipe the slate clean and start over” 
in the issuance of drawback authoriza- 
| tions was supported and opposed at a con=- 
ference, April 1, before F. X. A. Eble, the 
Commissioner of Customs. 


The hearing 


| Was held on a proposed order by which 


By Budget Bureau | proved would be revoked and new appli- 


cations received in order that alleged ile 
legitimate practices may be eliminated. 


‘the majority” of processing methods ap- 


Mr. Eble announcec at the outset of the 


|conference that there had been abuses of 
the processing authorizations which al- 
lows a drawback of duties paid on imported 
merchandise when such merchandise is re- 


exported. The proposed order follows in 
full text: 


“After careful review, the Department 


has concluded that certain processes here= 
tofore authorized under the provisions of 
Treasury Decision 35965 of Dec. 1, 1915, 
as amended and extended, do not consti- 


tute a manufacture or production within 
the meaning of section 313, Title III of 
the Tariff Act of 1930. 

Awards Are Revoked 

“Accordingly, all Department and Bu- 
reau letters authorizing the allowance of 
drawback under the said Treasury De- 
cision On imported merchandise which 
is spotproofed, tarnishproofed, stripped, 
dyed, redyed, spray-dyed, _ stenciled, 
shrinkproofed, imperial finished, decated, 
moired, creped, embossed, lacquered, 
metallized, and pearlinized, or similarly 
processed, under whatever name, are 
hereby revoked, except in so far as such 
authorizations may apply to the dyeing 
or redyeing, by other than the dry- 
dyeing or spray-dyeing methods of im- 
ported piece goods or piece goods woven 
in the United States from imported yarns, 

“This regulation shall be effective on 
and after 60 days from its publication in 
the weekly Treasury Decisions.” 

Modified Wording 

The language employed in the order as 
drafted and which once had been before 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew W. 
Mellon, for final approval, only to be with- 
drawn, will have to be modified, Mr. Eble 
Stated, but he was unprepared to say in 
what respects changes would be made. He 
was convinced, however, that conditions 
which had been brought to the Bureau’s 
attention must be corrected “as a protec- 
tion to the Federal revenues,” as well as 
for protection he deemed the tariff stat- 
utes intended to set up for American in- 
dustry. 

Drawback allowances in the last year 
have amounted to about $14,000,000, a sum 
that was returned to the importers whose 
merchandise was manufactured in part 
or processed in this country and which 
was reexported. 

“Unless we correct these abuses,” Mr. 
Eble explained, “we are permitting a hand 
to be put into Uncle Sam's pocket and 
money taken away. The legitimate im- 
porters need have no fear. We have no 
intention to harm them, for there is spe- 
cific provision in law for the drawback on 
processed goods which are reexported. But 
the Bureau must protect the revenues by 
enforcement of the law.” 


Samples Exhibited 
Miss Katherine Pike, an attorney for 


| some of the piece goods dyers and others, 


took issue with Mr. Eble’s characterization 


| of processers as “scavengers” and the Com- 


missioner replied that there was no oc- 
casion to defend illegitimate operations. 
Miss Pike and James W. Bevans, a New 
York attorney, insisted that there should 
be a definition of the term and a segre- 
gation of the class to which it would ap- 
ply. Mr. Eble’s answer was the exhibi- 
tion of a quantity of sample articles of 
merchandise which he said fell in the class 
mentioned. 

Later discussion and testimony of wit- 
nesses developed the fact that there had 
been individuals and firms who acquired 
merchandise that had gone out of style, 
that had become unsalable on the Amer- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 





Veterans Continue 


To Apply for Loans 





New Applications Raise Total to 
1,661,628, Says Gen. Hines 
Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Adminis- 


trator of Veterans’ Affairs, on April 1 ane 
nounced that through March 28, 1931, 


| there had been received a grand total of 


1,661,628 applications for loans on ade 


| justed service certificates, and that through 


that date 744,657 checks had been issued 
to a value of $278,081,530. ’ 

Applications received for the week ended 
March 28, 1931, totaled 90,337, and during 
that week 243,454 loans had been made 
aggregating in value $89,076,358. _ 

The total number of loans applied for, 
stated above, does not include applications 
received directly by banks throughout the 
country. The Administrator stated that 
the total value of outstanding loans, in- 
cluding loans made prior to the act aue 
thorizing increased loan value and includ- 
ing loans made under that act to date, 
approximate $638,300,000. 

Gen. Hines stated that through March 
28, 1931, the local regional office had re- 
ceived 52,329 of the total number of ap- 
plications and had issued 23,243 checks, to= 
taling $8,748,344. 

The applications received in the Wash- 
ington Regional Office for the 24th to 
28th, inclusive, are as follows: 24th, 1,628; 
25th, 2,035; 27th, 1,386; 28th, 1,219; 29th, 
622.—Issued by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 
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Special Session 
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On Congressional 
e e e | Will Call Legislature if Assured | 
Building Projects © 07" quiet ine 


Declares 








' ° : | JacKsON, Miss., April 1. | 
Arc s | 
hitect of Capitol Send | Governor Theo G. Bilbo has announced | 


To Treasury Information | that he is willing to call a special session | 


of the Legislature whenever “a majority | 
On $33,000,000 of Con-| 


of the legislators give me assurance that 
° |they will come to Jackson, transact the 
struction Now Under Way /necessary business of the State, cut out 
| politics and adjourn sine die in seven | 


| days. 

More than $33,000,000 of Federal build-| He added that the “necessary business” | 
fing construction in connection with |includes proposed legislation which he 
Congress, the Library of Congress and | submitted to the legislators some time ago, 
the Supreme Court of the United States | although he said that he did not demand 
is under way with plans for completion | pledges of support from the members. 
of all but one of the projects before the; “I never did say that I expected or re- 
end of 1933, the Architect of the Capitol, | quired a majority of the legislators to sup- 
David Lynn, stated orally April 1. | port oe ee ee ae ee ae = 

This development is exclusive of the | ‘Committee of 30,’” Governor > said. 
construction = progress for the executive; “An extra session prior to 1932 is im- 
establishment of the Government which | portant and imperative, and I am willing 
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Avrnonrzen Statements ONtY ARE 
PustisHep WitHOUT. COMMENT BY 
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MARINE BARRACKS IN MANAGUA 


is featured by the greatest building op- 
eration in the history of the Government, 
the Department of Commerce building. 
Most of this work in the congressional 
group of construction will be finished in 
time for occupancy during the bicenten- 
nial celebration of the birth of George 
Washington in 1932. 


Sends Data to Treasury 
Architect Lynn has prepared and com- 


municated to the Treasury Department | 


data regarding the construction in his 
charge. This communication shows the 
dates of award of contracts, dates on 
which it is anticipated the respective 
phases of the construction activities will 
be completed, and so on. The letter, dated 
March 26, and made public by Mr. Lynn 
on ‘April 1, adrdessed to the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, Ferry K. Heath, 
is a brief message of transmittal. It 
follows: 

“In compliance with the request con- 
tained in your letter of March 20, 1931, 


there is forwarded herewith certain data | 


pertaining to the building program under 
the cognizance of this office.” f 

An authorized summary of this data 
follows: 

Supreme Court Building 

United States Supreme Court building, 
authorized by the 71st Congress, limit of 
cost $9,740,000; contract awarded for ex- 
cavation and foundation, March 5, 1931; 
anticipated date of contract for the super- 
structure, June 1, 1931; anticipated date 
of completion Dec. 31, 1933. 

New additional House of Representatives 
offices building, authorized by 70th Con- 
gress, limit of cost $7,500,000, date of award 
of contract Dec. 12, 1930; date due for 
completion under the contract, May 30, 
1933: anticipated date of completion Jan. 
3, 1938. 

Senate Office building, completion of the | 
building at the corner of Delaware Ave-| 


/for, of plain or carbon steel, 15 cents per 


to call one provided the members agree 
to a seven-day business session for the 
transaction of necessary business of the 
State,” he declared. 


Argument Is Heard | 
On Plea for Change | 








| In Tariff on Pens' 





Estimates as to Cost of Pro- 


duction Differ at Hearing | 
Held Before the 


Commission | 
The testimony of representatives of Eng- | 
| lish importers of metal pens, who are ask- | 
jing for a reduction of the present tariff | 
| rate on their product, and that of the! 
| representatives of domestic producers of | 
;}metal pens, who are asking for an in- | 
| crease in the rate, was heard April 1 by | 
the ‘Tariff Commission. No further hear- 
| ing was announced. 
| At the close of the hearing the presid- | 
ing officer, Vice Chairman Thomas Walker 
Page, announced that the Commission has 
|}made plans for an investigation of pro- 
| duction costs abroad. 
| Estimates Differ 
| Estimates end figures given by-the par- 
| ties showed that there is a difference of 
| opinion as to cost of production in Eng-| 
|land. The investigation was ordered by a 
| Senate resolution. 
| The present duty on metal pens is as 
‘follows: Pens, not specifically provided 


gross; pens wholly or in part of other 


jlands contiguous to highways and roads, | 


States Marines, part of the force 
tioned in Nicaragua, are shown in 
located in the 


Department of the Navy. 
The offices and quarters at Managua of the Second Brigade of United | 


of Marines which have been sta- 
the photograph. The building is 


earthquake and fire-stricken area in the capital city. 


Complete Cooperation With Federal and State Highway | 


Tariff Preserving of Roadside Beauty Sought 
In New Program of Forest Service. 


Commissions Is Provided in Instructions 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tional Forest Regulation L-7 adequately | 
satisfy all road right-of-way requirements 


|and, therefore, need no amendment. 


“But as means of fully promoting and} 
accomplishing the conservation of the} 
scenic, inspirational, educational and rec- | 
reational qualities of the national forest 


the Forest Service proposes and pledges 
itself to the adoption of the following 
measures: 


To Conserve Scenic Values 


v 


The principle is now so generally en- 
dorsed and supported by so many differ- 
ent elements and interests that there no 
longer can be any doubt as to the desire 
of preponderant public sentimert to have 
the fullest conservation and restoration of 
the esthetic values of the lands visible 
from the highways attainable without a 
wholly unreasonable disregard of eco- 
nomic considerations. 

As public properties, the national for- 
ests necessarily must be administered with 


metal, 18 cents per gross. 


| proper regard to preponderant public 


nue and C Streets, Northwest, author-| -T. Blakeman, of New York City, spoke | 


ized by the 7lst Congress, limit of cost 
$500,000, contract awarded Nov. 25, 1930, 
date due for completion, June 15, 1931. 


Senate Office Building 


Completion of Senate offices building; 
erection of wing on First Street, archi- 
tectural treatment of C Street facade; 
completion of all approaches to the build- 
ing as are now incomplete and the land- 
scape treatment of the court of the build 
ing, authorized by the 71st Congress, limit 
of cost $3,079,350; anticipated dates of 
awards of contracts: First Street wing, 
award July 25, 1931, and anticipated com- 
pletion Jan. 1, 1933; architectural treat- 
ment of C Street facade, anticipated award 
date, May 15, 1931, and anticipated com- 
pletion Feb. 15, 1932; completion of all 
approaches, anticipated award date July 
25, 1931, and anticipated completion, Jan. 
1, 1933; landscape treatment of the court 
of the building, anticipated award date 
Aug. 1, 1931, and anticipated date of com- 
pletion, Dec. 1, 1931. 

Enlarging and relocating the Botanic 
Gardens (at the foot of the Capitol 
grounds), authorized by the 69th Congress, 
limit of cost $876,398; anticipated date of 
award for the construction of the conser- 
vatory building, May 10, 1931, anticipated 
completion Jan. 10, 1932; award for the 
director’s residence anticipated completion 
July 15, 1931. 


|in behalf of the following importers: 
Perry & Co. and Joseph Gillott & Sons, 
| of Birmingham, England, and the Spen- 
cerian Pen Company and Alfred Field & | 
|Co., of New York City. He said that the 
| companies which he represents import 85 
| per cent of the metal pens which are} 
brought into this country from England. | 
| “I feel that the difference between do- 
| mestic and foreign costs of production is 
| very small and the present duty is suf- | 
| ficient,” he said. 
| He said that the importations of metal | 
{pens into this country are for the most 


|}part from England. 


A. L. Solomon, of New York City, an im- 
porter, said that he thought the tariff 
should be reduced 50 per cent, adding that 
the 5 and 7 cents a gross tariff that the 
importers are compeled to pay cannot be 
added to the selling price here, and that 
for that reason the importers must sell | 
their pens at a greatly reduced profit. 

John G. Lerch, counsel for the domestic 
producers, said that the figures which they 
have obtained on the cost of production 
in England do not verify the facts brought 
| out by the importers as to the similarity 
|of production costs here and abroad. 
| Raymond S. Huss of New York City, 
| representing the Turner and Harrison Pen 
|Company of Philadelphia, Pa., filed with 
| the Commission communications he has 
received from England which he said 
would show that production costs there 


|before granting such approval, shall re- 


“A, All national forest lands within 200 | 
feet of the center line of a Class A or 
Class B highway, or within 100 feet of 
the center line of a Class C highway or 
road shall be administered with the major 
objective of conserving and augmenting 
the scenic, inspirational, educational and 
recreational values of said lands and 
roads, and no form of occupancy or use|} 
of said lands or the products thereof shall | 
be allowed except with the prior approval 
of the Regional Forester or Forester who, 


quire full assurance that proposed occu- 
pancy or use is necessary, is appropri- 
ately safeguarded, and will not result in 
a sacrifice of public values or services 
greater than the public values or services 
to be derived from such occupancy or usc. 
“B. While the proposal to acquire all 
timbered lands contiguous to highways by 
granting national forest stumpage in ex- | 
hange therefor is regarded by the Forest 
Service as impracticable, the acquisition 
of areas of privately owned forest land, 
within the boundaries of the national for- | 
ests, for the purpose of conserving road- 
side beauty, will be accomplished as rap- 
idly as such lands can be acquired 
through exchange with due regard to 
other requirements of public interest. 


Early Completion Sought 


“C. The detailed and systematic plan- | 
ning of the management and use of all | 





opinion. This does not mean a subordi- 
nation of the primary purposes and ob- 
jectives of forest administration to every 
passing fad or fancy but it does mean that 
constructive attention shall be given to 
each new trend in public opinion which 
creates new conceptions of land service 
or definitely*establishes new standards of | 
land use as dominant over previously exist- | 
ing standards. 


If majority opinion definitely agrees that | 
the scenic values of the lands contiguous 
to the public highways are of greater im- 
portance and more essential to public wel- | 
fare than the benefits which would be de- | 
rived through commercial or industrial ex- | 
ploitation of such lands or the products | 
thereof, the Forest Service will have ex- 
treme difficulty in justifying contrary 
principles of administrative management. | 


As a result of comparatively recent ex- 
pressions of opinion by the regional of- 
fices and of discussions of the subject by 
members of this office, a statement has 
been prepared which (a) discusses the 
circumstances leading up to recent pro- 
posals that wider rights of way for high- 
ways be established, and (b) the princi- 
ples which hereafter should determine 
action in this matter. A copy of that 
statement is enclosed for your informa- | 


| tion. 


Cooperation Sought 
The matter is one which cannot safely 


Enlarging Capitol Grounds 

Enlarging of the Capitol grounds, au-| 
thorized by the 70th Congress, limit 
of cost, $4,912,414; anticipated dates of 
award of contracts, underground garage, 
June 20, 1931; anticipated completion, 
Feb. 1, 1932; walks and steps, date of 
award of contract, April 1, 1931; antici- 
pated completion, Aug. 1, 1931; antici- 
pated date of award of contract for under- 
ground sprinkler system, April 1, 1931; 
anticipated completion, July 10, 1931. 

Steam distribution lines from Capitol) 
power plant to new buildings, authorized | 
by 7lst Congress, limit of cost, $365,425; | 


anticipated date of award, April 20, 1931; Power of Insurance Board 


and anticipated completion, May 1, 1932. 
Contruction and equipment of annex to| In Texas Is Determined 
Austin, Tex., April 1. 


the Library of Congress, authorized by | 
The Texas Supreme Court made final 


Tist Congress, limit of cost, $6,500,-| 

000; anticipated date of award for ad- 
in a decision April 1 the judgment of 
the Third Texas Civil Appeals Court in 


dition to the present building, July 1, 

1931, and anticipated completion, July 1, 
which it was held that the State Board 
of Insurance Commissioners is without 


1933; and anticipated award of contract | 
for annex, Feb. 1, 1932, and anticipated 

power to fix flat rates of commission for 
fire insurance agents in the State. 


completion, Sept. 1, 1934. 

The Supreme Court, without a written 
|} opinion, refused a writ of error asked by 
the Board of Insurance Commissioners 
against the Commercial Standard Insur- 


are much less than those in the United 
States. 

A. H. Berwald, of New York City, of 
the Eagle Pencil Company of New York, 
said that his company has a subsidiary 
in England, and that although his com- 
pany would prefer the English subsidiary 
to sell American-made products in Eng- 
land, it has been found that the same 
quality pen can be purchased cheaper in 
England than his company can make them 
for sale by the English subsidiary, even 
though there is no tariff on pens going 
into England. 








Immigration Said to Show 
Decrease of 50 Per Cent 


national forest lands tributary to class | be left to haphazard action. A single in- | 
1, 2 and 3 roads, including not only the | stance of ill-advised occupancy of or tim- | 
400 or 200-feet strips but also such other | ber cutting upon national forest lands | 
adidtional lands as may affect the public | contiguous to a highway may subject the 
value of a given road, will be regarded as | Forest Service to extreme embarrassment 
a definite and current administrative | and have far-reaching consequences. I 
function of the Forest Service, to be car- | must, therefore, ask each regional for- 


ried to consummation as rapidly as the} 
available personnel, funds and other ad- 
ministrative obligations will permit. Na- | 


| tional park approach roads will be given 


initial consideration. Project plans will 
be personally considered by the regional | 
forester and when approved by him will 
thereafter govern all occupancy and use| 
of the lands involved. 

“DPD, An effort to secure the approval of | 
Congress to the employment of a limited 
technical personnel for the more inten- 
sive management and development of the 
scenic and recreational potentialities of 
the national forests, in which major at- 
tention would be given to the relation of 
the highway and road system and its 
adaptation to the natural values involved.” 

The instructions to the regional forest- 
ers follow in full text: 


The conservation of roadside ‘beauty is, 
as you know, a subject of great and grow- 
ing interest which is now receiving the 
attention and constructive thought of a/| 
wide array of public, semipublic and pri- 





[Continued from Page 1.) } ance Co. of Dallas. 


sent 70. The Western Hemisphere con- 
tributed 1,017 immigrants, 678 coming 
from Canada, 174 from Mexico, and 165 
from other countries. aed 

The figures appearing below showing | 
immigration for the month of February | 
for several years reveal not only a drastic | 
reduction in immigration from quota | 
countries, but also very markedly the re- 
duction from the nonquota countries of 
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During the eight months, July 1, 1930, | 
to and including February, 1931, immigra- | 
tion has fallen 82,563, or 50 per cent from 
the same period, 1929-1930. From July 1 
to Feb. 28 last, when 82,759 immigrant | 
aliens entered the country, 52,736, or 63.7 
per cent, came from European countries; 
19,066, or 23 per cent, from Canada; 2,623, 
or 3.2 per cent, from Mexico; 2,161, or 2.6 
per cent, from the West Indies; 2,654, or 
3.2 per cent, from Asia; and 3,519, or 43 
per cent, from other countries. 


During the same months a year ago, | 
165,322 immigrants were admitted, Europe | 
contributing 95,607, or 57.8 per cent; 
Canada 46,922, or 28.4 per eent; Mexico 
10,329, or 6.2 per cent; the West Indies) 
3,725, or 2.3 per cent; Asia 3,199, or 1.9) 
per cent; and other countries 5,540, or 3.4| 
per cent. 

In 1913, one of the peak years of immi- 
gration to the United States, when the 
stream of immigrants ran over a million, 
the percentage of contribution was 88.2 
from European countries (15.3 for North- 
western Europe and 72.9 for Southern and 
Eastern Europe), 6.1 for Canada and New- | 
foundland, 3 for Asia, 1 each for Mexico | 
and the West Indies, and 0.7 for other 
countries, | 
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ester to assume personal responsibility in | 
this matter. e 

You may, of course, delegate responsi- 
bility and authority to certain of your 
associates and ultimately fix it through 
the approval of detailed plans as facilities 


| for their preparation are afforded but I 


must ask you to adopt such measures as 
are necessary to adequately carry out the 
spirit and letter of the enclosed statement 
of fact and policy. 

The principles and objectives herein es- 
tablished are, I believe, in the fullest ac- 
cord with those advocated by the Bureau 
of Public Roads and the highway com- 
missions of the various States, whose in- 
terest in the movement is common with 
that of the.Forest Service. It, therefore, 
is particularly desirable that such work 
as the Forest Service may do in the pres- 
ervation of roadside beauty shall be in 
the fullest practical cooperation and co- 
ordination with the Bureau of Public 
Roads and the respective State highway 


| commissions. 


You will, of course, appreciate the de- 
sirability of keeping these other agencies 
fully advised as to the plans and progress 
of the Forest Service in this work and of 
| securing their views and suggestions. 


Precautions Suggested 


There apparently remains but one point 
not covered by the attached statement, 
namely, the status of public highways 
occupying public lands eliminated from 
national forest or other Federal reserva- 
tions, or passed to private ownership 
through exchange, entry, or appropria- 
tion. 
| In cases of exchange, under the na- 
tional forest exchange laws, the existence 
of a public highway over the selected 


Musie Education 
By Radio Shows 
Marked Growth 


Experiments in Schools 
Demonstrate Value of 
Broadcasts, Asserts Fed-) 
eral Officer 


[Continuea from Page 1.) 

reasons for this are obvious, as music lends 
itself most favorably to radio presenta- 
| tion. Nevertheless there is today much 
| discussion of what constitutes the best 
| procedure in this field, and-any statement | 
}on the subject must be considered as 
| nothing further than a report of progress. 
| ‘Three interesting studies of radio in 
}education have recently appeared: () | 
|“Radio in Education,” by Armstrong | 
Perry, the Payne fund, 1 Madison Avenue, | 
New York, 1929; (2) “Radio Tunes In,” | 
|a study of radio kroadcasting in adult ed-| 
|ucation, by Levering Tyson, American As- | 
sociation for Adult Education, 60 East | 
42nd Street, New York, 1930; (3) “Educa- | 
tion on the Air,” first yearbook of the In- | 
stitute for Education by Radio, at the| 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, | 
|by a large number of contributors, pub- | 
| lished by the Payne fund, the State De- | 
| partment of Education of Ohio, and the 
Ohio State University. In these studies 
|careful consideration has been given to) 
| music education. 


Radio was first used in education in the | 
Fall of 1920, so that the past decade com- 
passes the entire history of this impor- 
tant development. From the beginning 
|the Office of Education at Washington | 
showed decided interest in the possibilities | 
thus opened for education extension. 


Many Studies Under Way 


A large number of organizations and in- 
stitutions are intensively studying the) 
subject, notably the advisory committee | 
on @ducation by radio, appointed by Sec- 
retary Ray Lyman Wilbur, of the De- 
partment of the Interior, with Commis- 
sioner of Education William J. Cooper, 
chairman. The committee was organized 
in 1929 and made its report to the Secre- 
tary in February, 1930. As a result of their 
recommendations, Armstrong Perry was 
appointed specialist in radio education in 
the Office of Education in Washington. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
maintains a department of edtitational 
research which keeps closely in touch with | 
@ group of supervised schools listening-in 
to musical broadcasts. 

The first organized course of music| 
appreciation to be broadcast was in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in 1925, when special pro- 
grams designed for primary, intermediate 
and upper grades were broadcast to the 
public schools of that city. Specially pre- 
pared notebooks were used by the chil- 
dren. The high points in the series were 
the Cleveland symphony children’s con- 
certs. 





Concert Series Begun 

The same year WMAZ, in Chicago, 
started a series of concerts for the In- 
and-‘About Chicago Supervisors’ Club. 
Suburban schools listened-in as well as} 
city schools. The State Department of 
Connecticut broadcast musical programs 


| through the New England States during 


the year 1926-27. Oakland, Calif., early | 
undertook a plan of teaching sight-read- 
ing, but found the radio method inade- 
quate. 

The Ohio School of the Air has put) 
on a series of programs in rhythmic ac- 
tivity for young children and for one 
semester presented appreciation lessons 
for rural schools. The Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra has broadcast its children’s | 
concerts for three years and the-Rochester | 
Civic Orchestra commenced to broadcast 
to the schools of northern New York in 
the Fall of 1929. The New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, under the direction of | 
Ernest Schelling, is now broadcasting on 
a nation-wide scale its children’s concerts | 
on Saturday mornings at 11 a. m., Eastern | 
Standard Time. 

California ranks among the pioneer 
States in the radio field. Factors which 
have helped the cause of good music 
broadcasting there are: A climate favor- | 
able to good reception, the early develop- 
‘ment of commercial sponsorship, and the | 
early linking of San Francisco by wire | 


with Los Angeles,. giving a foretaste of | 
chain broadcasting. 


Symphony Hour Established 


The Standard Oil Company of Califor- 
|nia was among the first to make use of 
coastwise chain broadcasting, and in 1927} 
established the Standard symphony hour. | 
After the first year the Standard sym- 
phony hour concerts were placed under 
the general supervision of Arthur S. 
Garbett, in order to facilitate the work 
of the Standard school broadcast, estab- 
lished in the Fall of 1928. The unique | 
plan of linking a morning preparatory les- 
son with a symphony concert at night has 
led to widespread adult interest as well 
as to well-organized school participation. 
A Teachers’ Manual has been prepared 
by Mrs. Mary McCauley, with the coop-| 
eration of an advisory board of prominent 
music educators of the Pacific coast. 

In February, 1930, the Columbia Broad- | 
casting System commenced the American 
School of the Air, in which history and 
literature dramalogs were given a back- 
ground of incidental music which fur- 
nished an arppreciative social and histori- 
cal setting. Later in the year the school 
introduced three series of concerts broad- 
cast on a nation-wide basis. Symphony 
orchestras and choral organizations from 
various parts of the United States broad- 
cast on the Thursday programs, which ex- 
tend from October to May. A Listener's 
Descriptive Manual and notebooks for the 
use of individual children have been pre- 
pared by Alice Keith and Josef Bonime. 

The most extensive and highly organ- 
ized plan of music appreciation instruc- 
tion by radio is that of the Damrosch 
concerts. In the Spring of 1928 the Radio 
Corporation of America announced that 
Walter Damrosch, long known interna- 
tionally as the conductor of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, would conduct a 
series of concerts during school hours with 
explanatory comments, over the National 
Broadcasting Co. and associated stations. 

The initial series was so successful. that 
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Tests of Grapes 
Show Supply of 
Vitamins A and B 


Content of Vitamins C and G 
Is Insufficient to Prevent 
Scurvy and Pellagra, Says 
Federal Specialist 





Tests by the Department of Agriculture 
of the vitamin content of grapes show that 
this fruit is a fair source of vitamins A 
and B, but the amount of vitamins C and 
G is too small to give protection against 
scurvy and pellagra, Dr. Hazel E. Munsell, 
of the Bureau of Home Economics, has re- 
ported, the Department stated April 1. 


|'Tests of grape juice, however, revealed 
| that there was no content of vitamin A 
jin the juice and little or no vitamin B, 
| it was said. The statement follows in full 


| to means of correcting conditions within 


| one of these might be responsible for large | 


;compiled by the Department, included 
| proper instruction of the sales force, true 


| Sentation of the commodity sold and coop- | 7 i , 
| eration between the salesperson and the| oe we Rptmmasives Dein 98 to eneinaly re 


| customer so that there is an understand- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





———————————:: | 


The tholus, which tops the dome 
of the United States Capitol, 
shown in the photograph, is 
about to undergo a_ periodical 
renovation, consisting of cleaning 
and repainting. The statue of 
Freedom, which surmounts the 
tholus, is 19 feet 4 inches tall; the 
entire tholus, from the dome to 
the crest of Freedom’s helmet, is 
73°-feet 10 inches in height. Sight- 
seers can ascend the Capitol by 
means of a stairway in the dome 
to the circular balcony, which 
forms the base of the tholus. 








Reduction in Losses 
From Returned Goods: 
Sought by Retailers 








Correction of Weaknesses 
In Sales Procedure Is) 
Proposed, States Depart- 
ment of Commerce 





[Continued from Page 1.} 
turned, but these figures have not been | 
altogether satisfactory. The reason they | 
have not served to disclose all of the fac- | 
tors is because those statistics show only 
the buyers’ side of the story. 

Wholesalers have traced down some of 
the trouble to the retailers themselves, 
and wholesale trade organizations from | 
time to time have offered suggestions as | 


the retailers’ stores. Some of the “com- 
mon causes” which the Department noted 
as creating higher totals of returned mer- 
chandise and which were chargeable to 
the retailers included defective merchan- 
dise, undesirable substitutions, errors in 
filling orders, nonprompt delivery of spe- 
cial or seasonal orders and the late filling 
of back orders. It is obvious that any 


returns, and it is equally to be seen that | 

in most of the cases the merchant could | 

have eliminated the causes in advance. 
Methods Suggested 

The suggestions for correction of these | 

weaknesses on the part of the retailer, as 


advertising, correct sizes, faithful repre- 


ing on the part of each as the particular 
article desired. 


On the other hand, the retailers have 


| information has been available. 


text: 
The large surplus of grapes produced 


annually in the United States led the De- 


partment of Agriculture to study the vita- 
min content of grapes and grape juice. Dr. 
Hazel E. Munsell, of the Bureau of Home 
Economics, reported preliminary findings 
of the assay April 1 at a meeting of the 
American Chemical Society at Indian- 
apolis. 

Dr. Munsell, who is in charge of the 
Bureau's nutrition investigations, was as- 
sisted by Esther Peterson Daniel. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Munsell, this study—which 
included the assay for vitamins A, B, C, 
and G—is a new one and little published 
The in- 
vestigators used white rats in testing for 
vitamins A, B, and G, and guinea pigs in 
testing for vitamin C. since the rats are 


;not susceptible to scurvy. 


Two varieties of grapes, Thompson seed- 
less and Malaga, and two brands of com- 
mercial grape juice were used as the basis 
for the test. The investigators found that 
both varieties of grapes were a fair source 
of vitamin A, sometimes called the anti- 
infective vitamin, but there was no evi- 
dence of vitamin A in either juice. 

Vitamin B, which prevents beri-beri 
and stimulates the appetite, was present 
in fair amounts in both kinds of fresh 
grapes and in small quantity in one of the 
commercial juices. The other juice did 
a contain vitamin B in measurable quan- 

ity. 

_There were not sufficient amounts of 
vitamin C in the fresh grapes to protect 
guinea pigs completely against scurvy. 
Practically the same condition was found 
to be true of the vitamin G content, for 
only the Thompson grapes appeared to 
contain a minimal amount of this vita- 


;min, which prevents pellagra. 





President Sends Sympathy 
To Mrs. Knute Rockne 


President Hoover, on April 1, sent a 
message of condolence to Mrs. Knute 
Rockne, of South Bend, Ind., whose hus- 
band was killed in an airplane accident 
— 31. The message follows in full 
ext: 

Mrs. Knute Rockne, South Bend, Ind.: 
I know that every American grieves with 
you. Mr. Rockne so contributed to a 
cleanness and high purpose and sport- 
manship in atheltics that his passing is 
a national loss. Signed, Herbert Hoover. 


reduce the number of returns, as for ex- 
ample, after Christmas when the percent- 
age of returns sometimes may be described 
as overwhelming. To the store managers 
it is obvious that purchasers of article. 
for gift purposes can not accurately sele 
things to suit the taste or pleasure of the 
recipient, but it is believed that the pur- 
chasers could exercise greater care. The 
reports showed, however, that “last-minute” 
buying presents other complexities about 
which apparently nothing can be done. 
The retailers are being told that they 
can help themselves by cooperating with 
one another in their studies, that they 
can gradually alter the attitude of their 
customers, or some of them, that they can 
keep accurate records of the number of 
returns by individuals where such indi- 
viduals carry charge accounts, that they 
can formulate rules governing returns that 
are reasonable and just to the customers 


turns and respecting adjustments, and that 
they can correct the deficiencies in their 
own organizations. Most important of all, 
in the opinion of the Department, is the 


lands is always reported and appropriate|the plan has been extended by the Na- 


mended. This action is not usually taken| the Spring of 1932. An advisory commit- 
| Where areas are eliminated from the na-|tee has been formed, on which a number 
tional forests. f prominent educators and musicians are 

Since the occupancy of unreserved pub- serving. Notebooks have been prepared 
lic lands by public rgads is amply au-| ‘for the use of school children by Ernest 
thorized by existing law, the most simple | LaPrade, and talking-machine records of 
and safe procedure would be for the State|the selections have been made available 
highway commission to file a map of defi-| by the Victor Radio Corporation for study 
nite location for each public road with the| Previous to the concerts and following 
receiver of the local land office, or the| them. 
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Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
New York Election Set 


with the request that the right of way 
thereof be reserved in any patent subse- x 
To Replace Senator Miller 
Avsany, N. Y., April 1. 


| quently issued. 
American Tourists in Canada Governor Roosevelt has called a special 


American tourists in Canada spend their| election to be held May 5 in the 36th 
money as follows: 26 per cent for mer- 
chandise; 20.5 per cent in cafes and res-|successor to State Senator Samuel H. 
taurants; 17.3 per cent for hotels and| Miller, of Oneida, who was unseated by 
8.5 theaters and 


penses; per cent for 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


5.9 per cent, confectionery and incidentals, | nomination and having received enough 


reservations of rights of way are recom-!tional Broadcasting Co. to carry through } 


Senatorial district for the selection of a} 


rooms; 11.5 per cent for automobile ex-| the Senate yesterday by a vote of 26 to 23.) 
Senator Miller was charged with hav- 
amusements; 7 per cent, transportation; | ing secured through fraud the Socialist) 


necessity for the retailers to keep at the 
task for otherwise the gains already made 
will be lost. 


She Anited States Dailn 


Title Registered U. S. Patent Office 
Established March 4, 1926 


yet found no Way by which they can ob- 
tain cooperation of the buying public to 
inecucitissidigtmnmipinianimerenteine- anette 
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and 3.3 per cent for street car fare, taxis,| Socialist votes to elect him by a small 


ete. This is an estimate by a British] plurality over William S. Murray, his Re- 
trade commissioner, (Merchant Marine} publican opponent. Mr. Miller is a Demo- 
Bulletin.) crat, \ 
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To Ask Repeal of 
18th Amendment 


Governor Signs Measure to 
Petition Congress for 
Constitutional Convention 
Despite Faulty Wording 


Atsany, N. Y., April 1. 


Governor Roosevelt has signed a bill 
(A. 4) providing for a petition by the 
State of New York to the Congress of 
the United States for the calling of a 
national constitutional convention to re- 
peal the Eighteenth Amendment. 

In a memorandum accompanying his 
epproval of the bill, Governor Roosevelt 
said that “the Legislature is asking of 
Congress an impossibility,’ but he felt 
that to veto the measure weuld be equiva- 
lent to a denial of the right of the Legis- | 





=== 


Steps to Aid Natives. 
Of Virgin Islands 


Interior Department Program| 
Includes Homestead Plan 
And Vocational Studies 








Small scale activities to improve the, 
economic conditions of the natives of the | 
Virgin Islands will be attempted by the | 
Governor and the Department of the | 
Interior, Assistant Secretary John H. Ed- 
wards stated orally April 1 upon his return 
from the islands. 

Such expenditures as the United States 
will make, he said, will be small, as large 
sums would enly aggravate the pauper 
situation which must be corrected. Addi- 
tional information made public by Mr. 
Edwards relative to the status of the 
islands follows: 

Government experts will study the na- | 
tive carefully to ascertain just what type | 
of work they can be most profitably 
guided in performing. A homestead plan | 
is being worked out tentatively which will 
involve the purchasing of some of the! 
large cane sugar plantations for subdivi- 
sion as farms for the natives. 


lature to make such application. The| Vocational studies also will be encour- 
memorandum follows in full text: aged, especially those relative to the 
Changes Sought | handicrafts. It is believed that consider- 


Up to the present time 5 joint resolu- 
tions and 10 different bills have been in- 
troduced in the Legislature, all of them 
calling for some method of changing the 
Eighteenth Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Of these reso- 
lutions and bills a number have already 
been passed, of which this is one. I am 
informed that several others will without 
doubt be passed by the Legislature be- 
tween now and final adjournment. 

As several members of the Legislature 
have stated the situation to me, “a ma- 
jority in both houses will vote aye on 
any and all legislation which is labeled 
‘wet’ regardless of what the resolution or 
bill contains.” The truth of this remark 
is fairly well demonstrated by the will- 
ingness of the Legislature to support every 
Suggestion that looks to a change in the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

What is really significant of this frame 
of mind in the Legislature is not the 
remedies proposed or the fact that there 
is no unanimity of opinion as to method, 
but the demonstration given by the ma- 


jority in the Legislature that they believe! 


an overwhelming sentiment exists in this 
State which asks for immediate action to 
change the Eighteenth Amendment. I be-| 
lieve that this sentiment does exist | 
throughout this State and that the greater | 
part of this sentiment is based on two 
righteous and sane objectives: First, to} 
eliminate the fundamental source of the | 
greater part of modern organized crime; | 
and, secondly, to promote a greater tem- | 
perance. To this policy, as I have repeat-| 
edly stated, I subscribe. | 


Terms of Bill 


In the case of this particular bill it is 
necessary to call public attention to the 
fact that the Legislature is asking of Con- 
gress an impossibility. It says: “The Legis- | 
lature * * * applies to the Congress * * *| 
to call a national constitutional conven- | 
tion to repeal Article 18 * * * and no other 
article of the Constitution.” 

Anyone familiar with the Constitution 
of the United States knows that no au- 
thority is given to the Congress to call 
@ convention to repeal one article and no 
other. It is, of course, within the power 
of a convention when called to confine 
its recommendations to one article, but it 
is also clearly within its power to propose 
Such other amendments to or changes in 
the Constitution as it may see fit. 

Article V of the Federal Constitution | 
clearly confers upon the legislatures the | 
right of applying to the Congress for the 
calling of a constitutional convention. For 

Governor to veto this bill would be 
Bhivarent to his denying to the Legisla- 
ture their constitutional right to make 
such application. I do not feel that I 
am warranted in denying this right to the 
Legislature by my veto power, even thougn 
the present bill is faulty in its language.| 

I am therefore signing this bill in spite 
of its defect, in order to cooperate with 
the Legislature in asserting this right | 
which they have under Article V, and} 
above all in order to transmit to the seat | 
of the Federal Government the prevail- | 
ing sentiment in my State that something | 
be done at once with the Eighteenth 
Amendment. The bill will be transmitted | 
in accordance with its directions to the} 
Senate, to the House of Representatives 
and to the Secretary of State of the United 
States. 





New Regulations to Stop 
Abuses of Tariff Proposed 


! 
[Continued from Page 1.] 

ican market or was otherwise of little 
value to the importing house, and had | 
put such in use through some sort of | 
processing in order to reexport it with the 
benefit of drawback. 
Economics Discussed | 

Specific instances were cited also, but 
Miss Pike maintained that in at least a) 
part of the cases the operation of the 
processes was entirely within their legal 
rights. , 

Economic factors involved in the pro- | 
posal also were discussed with two sides | 
again being represented. One group of | 
the conferees told the Commissioner that 
there was a decided benefit to American 
manufacturers from removal of the proc- | 
essed goods from American competition, 
while the other side maintained in their 
argument that they were not afraid of | 
such competition. F | 

‘It was asserted by C. B. J. Molitor of New) 
York that his firm had actually sold im-| 
ported goods at a price less than the duties | 
first imposed, to dealers who had given 
it a processing and reexported it. The pur- 
chaser was able by reexportation to ob-| 
tain a drawback payment of the duty 
and to make money on the transaction, 
even though the merchandise in question 
“was falling apart.” Other witnesses de- 
scribed this practice as a fraud on the | 
Government, and Mr. Molitor said he had 
been informed that the agency that had) 
done it since had been compelled to go out 
of business. 

The question of revoking the outstand- 
ing authorizations under which drawback | 
might be obtained, Mr. Eble was told by) 
other witnesses, should be considered | 
“with caution” because, it was explained, | 
there may be bad reactions. It was said,| 
for example, that no general order could | 
be issued with respect to revocation with- | 
out harm being done some legitimate | 
operator, and Mr. Eble said that was the| 





ceeding. Unless new applications could 
be received and new investigations made, | 
the Bureau would be unable to sort out the | 
illegitimate operators, he said. 


Normal Decrease Shown 
In February Power Output | 


Public utility power plants in the United 
States produced an average of 255,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity daily during 
February, which represented a 0.5 per cent 
reduction below the production in Janu- 
ary, the Geological Survey of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior announed April 1. 
This decrease was normal over this period, 
it was stated. 

A 2 per cent increase over January was 
noted in February in the daily average 





(The full text of the Geological Sur- 
vey’s statement will be printed in the 
issue of April 3.) 


| building 


| title of “Heat Transfer Through Building 


|of these differences is not sufficient to 


jable mahogany furniture carving can be 
| developed among the natives as they show 
skill in this direction. A market in the 
| United States would improve their for- 
| tunes. 

Prohibition, given as one cause of thx 
| plight of the islands, in fact has not 
{brought great depression. The termina- 
tion of rum beverages has not eliminated 
bay rum production which continues as 
formerly. 

The naval administration will continue 
{but gradually civil administration will 
supplant it. Probably the transition will | 
require six monihs. 





Resistance of Wall 


| Structures to Heat 


Disclosed in Study 


| 





Various Types Used in Build. 
ing Construction Included 
In Tests by Bureau of 
Standards 





Results gained from a scientific study 
of ihe passage of heat through several 
types of walls generally used in construc- 
tion of buildings have just been made pub- 
lic by the Bureau of Standards. In an- 
nouncing the conclusions reached, the 
Bureau described test apparatus and 
methods developed to obtain the data. 

Although transfer of heat through 

walls has been the subject’ of 
considerable investigation in the past, 
wide discrepancies in existing data have 
seemed to warrant the further investiga- | 
tion forming the basis of the report just 
issued by the Bureau, it is stated. 


Devoting attention to differences ob- 
served in types of uninsulated walls, the 
conclusion is reached that walis showing 
the lower insulating values could be en- | 
dowed with a resistance against heat ap- | 
proximately as great as that offered by 
walls possessing higher insulating values 
if a good insulating material were to be | 
aoe to the thickness of one-half of an 
inch. 


Report to Be Published 
The report, officially designated as Re- 
search Paper No. 21, was prepared by M. 


|S. Van Dusen and J. L. Finck, of the staf 


of the Bureau of Standards, bearing the 


Walls.” The report is being made avyail- 
able by publication in Vol. 6, No. 3, of the 
Bureau's Journal of Research. 

The section of the report devoted to con- 
clusions resulting from the Study follows 
in full text: 

In general, the presence of air spaces or 
pockets increases the insulating value of | 
walls built of heavy clay products. 

Furring materially increases the insulat- 
ing value of ordinary types of walls. 

The differences in insulating value be- 
tween the various types of hollow tile walls 


| tested are unimportant. 


Judging by tests on two kinds of brick. 
representing approximately the two ex- 
tremes in common brick manufacture, the | 
kind of brick used in a brick wall is of lit- 


| tle importance from the insulation stand- | 


point lone. 


Workmanship Makes Difference 


The type of workmanship in a masonry 
wall may make a considerable difference 
in the insulating value, depending chiefiy 
on the degree of filling of mortar joints. 
Solidly filled vertical joints are not ‘so ef- | 
fective from the insulation Standpoint as 
partialy filled joints. 

The insulating value of all walls tested | 
increases with decreasing temperature. the 
increase, in general, being more id wi 
hollow walls than with solid — = 

_It is pointed out that investigations car- 
ried out elsewhere indicate that air in- 
filtration through finished walls plays a 
minor role in heat loss from buildings. The 
possibilities of heat loss by partial air| 
penetration into hollow walls are dis- 
cussed at some length, and it may be in- 
ferred that there is always a possibility 
than an individual wall of this type may 
be subject to air penetration effects of ap- 
preciable magnitude. 

Other Means of Heat Loss 


In conclusion, it might, perhaps, be cm- 
phasized that in an actual building, heat 
loss through windows, doors and roof tend 
to level out the effect of differences in| 
the walls themselves to a very considerable 
extent. It may, therefore, be said that 
although there are considerable differ- 
ences in the insulating values of the va- 
rious types of walls tested, the magnitude | 


make them a very important factor in the 
choice of building wall types, except, per- 
haps, in the case of relatively thin solid! 
masonry without air spaces, where dis- 
comfort may be caused or moisture con- 
densation produced by abnormally cold in- 
terior wall surfaces. a 








Report of Law Commission 
Signed by Seven Members 


The seven members of the National 
Commission on Law Observance and En- 
forcement who were present at the meet- | 
ing of the Commission held April 1 have 
signed the report which the Commission 
is to make on crime statistics, it was | 
stated orally at the office of the Commis- 
sion. The following additional informa- 
tion was made public from the office: 

The report, which was made by Dean 
Roscoe Pound, &8 member of the Commis- | 
sion, will be sent immediately by air mail | 
to the other four members for signature. 
A week or more probably will be neces- 
sary before the report is ready to be 
presented to President Hoover, after which | 








|it will be made public. 


At the April 1 meeting a report on 
criminal procedure; probation and parole, 
also was discussed. This probably will be 
the next report of the Commission, which | 
has eight other reports to be made be- | 
fore July 1, 


Ready to Increase Aid 


| sage se 
| dent Moncado of Nicaragua. 


| which has over 


| of the United States w 





AREAS IN WHICH EARTHQUAKES ARE FREQUENT 
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The areas of the earth in which earthquakes are most frequent, according to the United States Coast and 
Geodetie Survey, are in the lands bordering the Pacifi 
Islands, Guam, Solomon Islands and the Fiji Islands. 
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c on the west—China and Japan, and the Philippine 
The earthquake “belt” shown in the map, prepared 


by the Survey, shows the location of major earthquakes during the past 20 vears and represents the charac- 
teristic activity of-‘that period. Where the “belt” is thickest, the greatest number of tremors have occurred. 


Earthquakes in that part of the 


Red 





President Dispatches Note of Sympathy as Provisions Are 
Made for Survivors of Quake and Fire 


With the death toll believed to be passr | 
ing the 7000 mark as a resuit 

anagzua, 
on March $1, President Hoover, on April} 
1. while keeping in close touch with offi- | 
cials responsible for relief work in the 
stricken capital, dispatched a message of 
sympathy to Jose Maria Moncada, presi- 
dent of Nicaragua. 

Two other messages of sympathy, also 
made public April 1 at the White House, 
were dispatched by the Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, to Julien Trias, Nica- 
raguan Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
to President Moncada. 

One naval officer was killed, seven Ma- 
rines were injured, and one Marine was 
missing, according to late dispatches re- 
ceived und made public by the Navy De- 
partment on the day following the quake. 
Matthew E. Hanna, the American Minis- | 
ter to Nicaragua, escaped injury, naval 
dispatches disclosed. 


Red Cross Declared 


10,000 dispatched by the Red 
aor By aid the stricken inhabitants of 
the city will “not begin to give adequate 
relief,’ ascording to a dispatch received | 
by the Department of State from Willard | 
L. Beaulac, American Charge d’'Affaires 
at Managua. 

After a conference at the White House 
on April 1 with President Hoover, Judge 
John Barton Payne, Chairman of the Red 
Cross, said the Red Cross was prepared 
to send more than the $10,000 already 
sent for relief when additional funds were 
necessary. The Red Cross, he said, was 
doing whatever was needed to relieve the 
suffering in the domolished municipality. 

The Department of State has communi- 
cated to American Minister Hanna that 
recommendations for additional Red Cross 
relief will be made by Ernest J. Swift, 
Acting Director of Insular and Foreign 
Operations, when he arrives at the scene 
of the quake, the Department disclosed. 


Removal of American 


Women and Children 


American women and children in 
Managua, numbering 175 at the time of 
the disaster, according to the Navy De- 
partment, are to be transported to the 
Panama Canal Zone. Preparations for 
their transfer, it whs said, were being made 
by Rear Adm. Arthur St. C. Smith, com- 
manding officer of the Special Service 
Squadron in the Caribbean. 

The necessity of the transfer of the 
women and children was siressed by Adm. 
Smith. Capt. S. C. Loomis, command- 
ing the Navy transport “Chaumont, due 
to arrive April 3 at Corinto, Managua’s 
port, was instructed to prepare to provide 
emergency transportation for American 
women and children to the Canal Zone, 
or further. 

The city was totally _destroyed, Navy 
dispatches indicated. Fire, which swept 
the city after the quake, was believed to 
be under control before noon on April 1. 
The native population of the city, now 
homeless, was being fed and cared for 
outside the city, according to Navy mes- 
sages. Inhabitants were evacuating the 
eit y as rapidly as possible, it was said. 


} 
President Hoover Sends 


Message of Sympathy 
q ing is being done that is pos- 
an elas the circumstances, it was said 
at the White House on behalf of Presi- 
dent Hoover. He feels, it was pointed out, | 
that relief for the stricken inhabitants of 
Managua is peing provided rapidly. 
The following is the full text of the mes- 
nt by President Hoover to Presi- 


“Hi xcellency, Gen. Jose Maria Mon- 
— om appalled at the catastrophe 
tn whelmed Managua and in 


own name and that of the American 


Cross Asserts Readiness to Send 
Further Relief to Nicaraguan Ca pital, 


of the| lief work, made available through the De- 
Nicaragua, earthquake disaster} partments of the Navy and War, foliows: 


| capital of Nicaragua, by earthquake March 


“belt” traversing western United States are less frequent and less severe 
than throughout the “belt” as a whol 


e. 
+ 





Destructive Tremors | 
In Nicaragua’s Past 


Sixteen Reeorded Since Earliest | 


In 1528 


| 
| 
| 


{Continued from Page 1.) 

with earthquakes and newer instruments 
have been devised to detect more accu- | 
rately the occurrence and the severity of 
the shocks. | 
There is no way of telling when or if 
an earthquake may occur but the history | 
of their occurrence in a given locality 

Hcg: going Ras alle gig sneha | furnishes the scientist with suitable basis 
as additional steps to provice relief and|0N which to determine fairly accurately | 
aid for the stricken Central American | the possibilities of shocks. 


country were taken by these organizations sicinalainmaicceinn 
in conjunction with the American Red 


Cross: Earthquake Is Viewed 


Information that the city was totally de- | | 


Information of the disaster and of re- 


Total destruction of the City of Managua, 





Purchase b 


| of Agriculture. 
The approximate supply of cotton in the} 


| able. 
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\Cotton B u yin g Plan B reaileaet Tests 


Called Ineffective 


| 
-— | 





y Manufacturer Ex-| 
pected to Make Little’ | 
Change in Surplus 


The reported plan of a certain manu- 
facturer to use the income to his company | 
from southern States in buying about 
200,000 bales of cotton and holding it to 
reduce the surplus would affect only a 
very small per cent of the supply, it was 
stated orally April 1 at the Department 


United States April 1, based in part on 
Department figures and in part on trade 
figures, was about 9,393,000 bales, it was 
stated orally in the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. The carryover a year 
ago, according to Department figures, was 
4,500,000 bales. 


The trade estimates that the carryover | 


this year will be about 2,000,000 bales 


Disclose Faults 
In Synchronizing 


Experiments to Hasten Mul-_ 
tiple Operation on Same 
Channel Are Pronounced 
Technical Success 


Although the synchronization experi- 
menis of the National Broadcasting Com- 
| pany now being conducted with the aim “of 
| hastening multiple operation of stations 
j}on the same channel, without interfer-~- 
ence, have proved tecnnically successful, - 
the ‘results have been particuiarly dis- 


| appointing” outside of the constant service 
areas of the four stations engaged in the 





larger than last year, it was stated orally, 
although official figures are not yet avail- 
This would give a carryover of 6,- 
500,000 bales in the United States. In 
comparison with these figures, the 


re- | 


tests, Dr. C. B. Jolliffe, Chief Engineer of~ 
|the Federal Radio Commission, declared 
orally April 1. " 

Within the cities in which the synchro- 
are operating—Baltimore, 


ported plan to hold 200,000 bales off the nized stations 
market would have little effect on the Hartiord. and New York—there have been 
supply, it was said. |no complaints of poor reception result- 
ssseeenenenieasioensinntentnaiiininstshintensenmenaty ing from the tests, while, on the other™ 

hand, a distinct improvement has been 


Col. Sultan Is Named gis, fais, crushes fy Sones 
To Commission on 


| nizing on alternate days on the channel 
Interoceanic Canal 


of Station WJZ, in New York—N. B. C. 

“key"—while Station WTIC, at Hartford, 

| is being synchronized with WEAF, in New. 

|; York. The Baltimore and Hartford sta- 

| tions heretofore have shared time on the 

| 1,060-kilocycle channel, but under the syn- 

— | chronized arrangement each is afforded 
P ° 1 . full-time operation. : 
resident Chooses Army En- | Change in antenna design, to curtail the 

® . ee e |emitted sky-wave and emphasize the 
pineer Suce essor In. ground-wave, is one of the necessities that 


DP noses S jis evident as a result of the experiments 
Position of the Late Lic ut. | thus far, and should bring about substan- 
Gen. Jadwin 


as 


|tial improvement in the synchronized 
| hook-up, said the Chief Engineer. 

President Hoover, it was announced | New 
orally at the White House on April 1 has | 
appointed Lt. Col. Daniel I. Sultan of | 


Jersey Senate Favors 
Plan to Protect Dairies 


|the Army Engineer Corps as a member | 


| rights, 


of the Interoceanic Canal Commission to 


| Succeed the late Lieut. Gen. Edgar Jadwin. 


Col. Sultan now is in Nicaragua at 
the head of a battalion of Army engineers | 
making a survey of the route for the pro- | 
posed Nicaraguan canal. This survey was 
authorized by Public Resolution No. 99, | 
70th Congress, approved March 6, 1929. 

Provided by Resolution 

This resolution directed a survey for the 
purpose of obtaining additional informa- | 
tion respecting the most practical route | 
for an interoceanic canal across the Re- 
public of Nicaragua, the practicability and) 
approximate cost of constructing and 
miuintaining such a canal, and the ap- 
proximate cost of acquiring all private 
properties, privileges and fran- 
chises affected by such a canal route. | 

A biographical sketch of Col. Sultan's 
life was made available at the Depart- 


; ment of War, as follows: 


Trenton, N. J., April 1. 

Permits would be required to ship milk 
and cream into New Jersey from other 
States by the provisions of a measure (S. 
201) which the Senate has approved and 
forwarded to the House for action. 

The bill has the endorsement of the 
State Department of Agriculture and was 
described by Senator E. Donald Sterner, 
the sponsor, as a necessary step for the 
protection of New Jersey dairymen from 
unfair competition. 

It is proposed as a condition to the is- 
suance of such permits, said Senator 
Sterner, that outside shippers meét the 
same standards of quality required of 
farmers within the State. 


Plea for Tariff Hearings 
On Two Articles Denied 


Col. Sultan was born in Oxford, ariee® | Applications for investigations of .two 
Dec. 9, 1885. He entered the United States |STOUPS of articles have been denied or 
Military Academy from that State on June | dismissed by the Tariff Commission and 
15, 1903; graduated on June 14, 1907, and| the Commission has announced dates for 

. : hearings relative to investigations of three 


stroyed but that all damage was “abso- 
lutely localized in Managua” was received 
by the Department of War in a message 
from Lieut. Col. Dan I. Sultan, the officer 


jin charge of the battalion of engineers 


| ment 
Bredman reported that Managua and the | 


my A 

> extend heartfelt sympathy to 
people,» ellency and the people of Nica- 
ragua. «Signed) Herbert Hoover. 

The full text of communications of 
sympathy from Secretary of State Stim- 
son to the Nicaraguan Minister of For- 
eign Affairs and to President Moncada} 
follows: 


“His Excellency, Julien Irias, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Managua, Nicaragua: 
Please accept the assurances of the deep 
sympathy of the Government and people 
ms ith the Government 

eople of Nicaragua in the disaster 
— hes befallen them.” 

“His Excellency, General Jose Maria 
Moncada: I am profoundly distressed by 
the reports of the overwhelming disaster 
which has befallen Nicaragua. Please be 
assured of my heartfelt sympathy. 


|conducting the Nicaraguan Canal survey. 


This detachment has at 


Granada. 

Practically all buildings in, the city are 
in ruins, Col. F. L. Bradman, command- 
ing officer of the Second Brigade of Ma- 
rines, at Managua, notified the Depart- 
of the Navy late March 31. Col. 


headquarters 


immediate vicinity had been “severely 
shaken and city destroyed,” and that mar- 
tial law had been declared. 


Early Reestablishment 


Of Communications Expected 


Medical supplies, rations, and equipment 
were being 1ushed to Managua by Navy 
airplanes and vessels Messages to the 
Department of the Navy were sent by 
field radio at Managua to Balboa, C. Z 
Direct communication is expected to be 
established when the “Rochester” reaches 
Corinto, the port for Managua. 

The American Legation was reestab- 
lished in Campo di Marti, the encamp- 
ment site of the Second Brigade of Ma- 
rines, near Managua. 

Tremors were continuing late at night 
on March 31. Relief work consequently 
was hazardous. Army engineers have 
taken over duties of fighting fire and have 


| furnished medical aid. 


Two naval transport planes from Coco 
Solo, C. Z., left for Managua early April 
1 with medical supplies and personnel. 
Coco Solo is 670 miles by air from Ma- 
nagua. The aircraft carrier “Lexington,” 
en route from Cuba, was carrying doc- 
tors and medical supplies to be dispatched 
by airplane as soon as practicable. 


oo 


PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


April 1, 1931 








10 a. m.—The Chairman of the Tariff 


Commission, Henry P. Fletcher, called 
to discuss tariff matters. 

10:15 a. m.—Senator Norbeck (Rep.), 
of South Dakota, called before leaving 
for his home. 

10:30 a. m.—Former Senator Robsion 
of Kentucky called to discuss the Ken- 
tucky drought situation. 

10:45 a. m.—Ernest Thompson, mayor 
of Amarillo, Tex., called to invite the 
President to stop at Amarillo should he 
make a western trip this Summer. 


1l a. m.—Former Senator Ransdell 
(Dem.), of Louisiana, called. Subject 
of conference not announced. 

11:10 a. m.—Judge John Barton Payne 
Chairman of the American Red Cross, 
called to discuss relief for earthquake 
sufferers at Managua, Nicaragua. 

11:20 a. m.—E. T. Peterson, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced. 

11:30 a. m—John W. Hutchison, of 
New York, called. Subject of confer- 
ence not announced. 

11:45 a. m.—Representative Parker 
(Rep.), of Salem, N. Y., called to pay his 
respects. 

12 m.—Mrs. Philip Moore, of St. Louis, 
Mo,, called. Subject of conference not 
announced. 

12:15 p. m.—Hugh M. Tate, a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, called to pay his respects. 

12:30 p. m.—Laurits Swenson, Ameri- 
can Minister to The Netherlands, called 
before leaving for his post at The Hague. 

2:30 p. m.—The Secretary of the Navy, 
Charles F. Adams, called to discuss mat- 
ters affecting his Department. 


Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


‘As Drawback to Plans 


For N icaraguan Canal | 


Senator Jones Says Disaster 

| Brings Fear of Similar 

| Calamity in Panama Canal 
Region 


The Nicaraguan earthquake on March 
31 “is not very encouraging” to the estab- 
llishment of the proposed interoceanic 
canal through that ccuntry, Senator Jones 

(Rep.). of Washington, former chairman 
of the Senate Commerce Committee, stated | 
orally April 1. 

Senator Jones added that the disaster 
brings the additional fear that a similar 
calamity might ocour a little further south 
and damage the Panama Canal. A survey 
of the proposed Nicaraguan canal was 
authorized two years ago by Congress, un- | 
der a resolution offered by Senator Edge 
| (Rep.), of New Jersey, while the Com- 
merce Committee was under the chair- | 
manship of Senator Jones, and the Wash- 
| ington Senator has supported the proposal 
| since it first was suggested. The survey, 
however, has not been completed. 

In discussing the proposal, the Wash- 
ington Senator said that the plan appears 
to him desirable from two standpoints: 
first, it will afford a shorter intracoastal 
route; second, increasing traffic through 
the Panama Canal would indicate that 
soon, two canals would not be too many | 
to take care of the traffic which might be 
expected. 

Construction Opposed 

Senator Wheeler ‘(Dem.), of Montana, 
opponent of the Canal, declared that he 
could see no justification for its construc- | 
tion and the expenditure of “at least a/ 


billion dollars,” which this construction 
would -equiz>. 
Senator Wheeler declared that sup- 


porters of the plan argued its value as a 
military defense, but. he said, on the other 
hand, it would require just twice the de- 
fense now necessary for the Panama 
Canal. 


Senator Jones, however, took the posi- 
tion that the same sea force could defend 
both as easily as one. Land forces, how- 
ever, would have to be increased, he said 


Comprehensive Estimates 
Asked of Budget Bureau 


{Continued from Page 1.) 


| Washington, which the Committee on Ap- 
propriations disallowed. 


He said he agreed with the President 
that it is desirable to hold expenditures 
| down as closely as possible consistent with 
the proper maintenance of th> Federal 
Government but pointed out that the 
country is expanding and the Federal Gov- 
ernment has to keep pace with the coun- 
try’s growth and needs. 

Asked if he believed the appropriations 
of the present Congress will run any lower 
in totals than in the Congress just closed, 
he said he would not venture a predic- 
tion at this time. He said there are many 
appropriations unlikely to recur whose 
elimination would help in the direction of 
lessening the volume of Federal expendi- 
| tures, 

The Federal Farm Board received $500,- 
000,000 in appropriations for its revolving 
fund for loans and about $3,000,000 for 
administrative expenses. Whether any 
further appropriations are likely hinges 
upon the Board's showing of substantial 
ben°fits from its operations, he said. 

He pointed to the large appropriations | 
made on account of the widespread 
drought of 1930, which he said he hoped 
would not be necessary in the immediate 
future. There are many other items, he 
said, wkich are of a nonrecurring char- 
acter, mounting into large figures. 


was assigned as second lieutenant, Corps | 
of Engineers. He reached the grade of| 
first lieutenant in 1911, captain in 1914, | 
and major in 1917. He is a graduate of | 
the Engineer School; an honor graduate | 
of the Command and General Staff 
School, Fort Leavenworth, Kans., and a 
graduate of the Army War College, Wash- 
ington. 
Served in Many Posts 
As an engineer Col. Sultan has been 
duty as districi engineer, Savannah, 
Ga.; fortification work in the Philippine | 
Islands; on lock and dam work on the | 
Ohio River, and has been for three years | 
a member of the Board of Engineers for | 


| Rivers and Harbors, Office of the Chief fil 


of Engineers. He was also an instructor 
in engineering at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, at West Point, N. Y., for 
four years, and at the Engineering School, 
Fort Humphreys. Va., for three years. 

During the World War Col. Sultan was 
a member of the War Department Gen- 
eral Stafi. For services in this canadien | 
he was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal. 


groups. 


Notice of public hearings at the office 
of the Commission relative to the inves- 
tigations of the following articles on the 
following dates were made: Velveteens 
and velvets, including velveteen or velvet 
ribbons, cut or uncut, whether or not the 


| pile covers the entire surface, wholly or 


in chief value of cotton, May 22; cordage, 
including cables, tarred or untarred, com- 
posed of three or more. strands, each 
strand composed of two or more yarns, 
wholly or in chief value of hemp, May 6; 
beans, not specifically provided for, dried, 
May 5. 

Applications as listed below heretofore 
ed with the Commission for investiga- 
tion have been denied or dismissed. 

A request made or Jan. 14, 1931, by the 
Penn Process Company, Inc., Mill and 
Church roads, Elkins Park, Philadelphia, 
Ya., for the purpose of having increased 
the duty on Collodion emulsion. 

An application for a decrease of duty 
on para-chlormetacresol, submitted on 
July 2, 1930, by Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloom- 
field, N. J. 





GENERAL FOODS OFFERS THIS BOOKLET 


TO THE PUBLIC TO GIVE AN INSIGHT INTO THE 


FOOD INDUSTRY. . AMER 


ICA’S LARGEST BUSINESS 







CANNTAL 
“aor 


The Annual Report of General Foods— 
prepared, originally, to give our 42,000 
stockholders a more intimate story of 
General Foods Corporation — is now 
available t@ the public. 

It is more than an annual report. It tells 
specific facts about General Foods Cor- 
poration—the 1930 financial statement, 
history of the company and of its indi- 
vidual products, methods of effecting 
economies in manufacture and distribu- 
tion, etc. In addition, it gives, in the 


story of General Foods’ 20 nationally 


Gewraat Foops 
CORPORATION 


REPORT 
= 


advertised products, something of an in- 
sight into the food industry as a whole, 
General Foods, with its widespread or- 
ganization, its research activities, and its 
variety of products, is assured of keeping 
abreast of the most modern develop- 
ments in the making and in the market- 
ing of foods. 

The Annual Report of General Foods 
for 1930 contains the kind of informa- 
tion that the thoughtful investor likes to 
have. We shall be glad to send you a 


copy without charge. 


WRITE TO GENER A 7: FOO DS CORPORATION 


250 PARK AVENUE 


DEPARTMENT 3-G NEW YORK CITY 


Maxwell House Coffee, Log Cabin Syrup, Jell-O, Certo, Post’s Bran Flakes, 
Minute Tapioca, Postum, Hellmann’s Mayonnaise Products, Walter Baker's 


Chocolate and Cocoa, Franklin Baker 


's Coconut, Calumet Baking Powder, 


Grape-Nuts, Sanka Coffee, Swans Down Cake Flour, Post Toasties, 
La France, Satina, Diamond Crystal Salt, Whole Bran 
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Weight and Price 
Variations Found 


In Bread Survey 


Federal Specialist Urges 
Care in Buying Loaves, 
With Attention to Weight 
Statement on Labels 


A recent survey of bread labels and 
bread prices showed considerable di- 
vergences in the weight of various so- 
called “large” loaves and also of “small 
loaves, and revealed price ranges So wide 
that one 20-ounce loaf was selling for 
7 cents while a 13-ounce loaf was selling 
for 8 cents, both being of good quality, 
W. R. M. Wharton, chief of the eastern 
district of the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration, stated in a recent radio 
address through stations of the National 
Broadcasting Company. He urged buyers 
to read bread labels, paying particular 
attention to the weight statement. His 
address follows in full text: 

You know, do you not, that a few man- 
ufacttrers of food products will take ad- 
vantage of you, if they can, by giving 
short weights? Well, the Federal Food 
and Drugs Act serves to keep short-weight 
and short-measure practices to a mini- 
mum. This law requires that the net 
weight or net volume of all foods in pack- 
age form must be declared on the label, 
and it requires that such statements be 
true. In the enforcement of the Food 
and Drugs Act a great many cases have 
been discovered wherein manufacturers 
have packed products short weight pur- 
posely to cheat the public. 

Instance of Fraud 

While reputable manufacturers gener- 
ally are careful to give full weight and 
full measure, there are, I am sorry to 








say, a few food producers who will take | 


advantage of you. An instance of 
wholesale short weighting is represented 
by an experience which we had some 
years ago when a large baking concern 
was found to be selling loaves of wrapped 
bread labeled as containing 1'2 pounds, 
when the actual quantity of bread in the 
loaves was considerably less than that. 
This fraud was deliberate and designed 
to swell the profits of the corporation. 
The company was cited to a hearing 
on all of the discovered violations of the 
law. As is generally the case when such 
law violators are detected, some flimsy 
excuses were made but there was no de- 
nial of the facts. It was not denied wnat 
the public had paid for@more bread than 
it had received and this, of course, was 
the real issue. In due time, the evidence 
of this company’s illegal acts was brought 
to the attention of a grand jury and that 
grand jury returned an indictment against 
the corporation arging 16 violations of 
the Federal Food and Drugs Act. The 
indictment alleged misbranding of the 
loaves of bread with the statement “net 
weight 114 pounds” which was false, be- 
cause the loaves weighed much less. — 
Well, presently the company making 
this short weight bread, this cheating 
bread, this illegal bread, appeared before 
a court and entered a plea; and that plea 
was—guilty. The court imposed a fine 
of $2,200. Since that _. that _— 
r company, apparently having 
that it is unprofitable to violate the Fed- 
eral Food and Drugs Act, has been put- 
ting out full-weight loaves of bread. It 
is, my friends, by action such as this that 
the enforcement of the Federal Food and 


Drugs Act protec 


_ Different Terms Defined 
You should know what the names of the 
different kinds of breads mean, and so 
we will define the terms which are de- 
various kinds of bread. 
many inasovomens in 
making on a large scale and defini- 
— of ae have changed to some - 
tent from time to time. Very cecently, the 
Food Standards Committee proposed . 
new revision of bread definitions. This 
committee, you know, is the official om 
mittee appointed by the Secretary - 
Agriculture to recommend definitions an 
standards for food products for use - 
guides in the enforcement of the Federa 
Food and Drugs Act. The new definitions 
proposed for bread by the committee have 
not yet been officially adopted by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, but these defini- 
tions will probably be adopted essentially 
as proposed and, therefore, I shall tell you 
what these latest definitions are. 
Bread or 
rly repared mixture of 
Saner. ous ar oil, sugar, or other fer- 
mentable carbohydrate substance, salt, 
and yeast; with or without the addi- 


tion of milk or a milk product, of diastase | 


E imited 
roteolytic ferments, and such limi 
ttouke of unobjectionable salts to serve 
€ purpose only 
dg ot eoauats must be wheat flour but 
up to 3 per cent of other edible farinace- 
bstance may be used. 
ouwhole Wheat Bread, Entire Wheat 
Bread, or Graham Bread are all defined as 
a single product made as loaves or smaller 
units by baking the ingredients, defined 
under white bread, after proper prepara- 
tion, with the exception that the flour in- 
gredient must be whole wheat flour, and 
no substitution of ner edible farinaceous 
bstances may be made. 
a Milk Bread is bread baked of the same 
ingredients as those outlined under white 
bread, except that whole milk or its 
equivalent of milk products must be used 
tead of water. 
tin Bread is bread made of the same 
ingredients as white bread with the addi- 
tion of raisins. The finished product must 
contain not less —_ = ounces of 
isins per und of bread. 
a Dread ia bread made from the same 
ingredients as white bread except that the 
fiour ingredient must consist of at least 
-thi e flour. 
ee ae Bread is bread, commonly 
in the form of cylindrical loaves, obtained 


by steaming or baking a leavened mixture | 


or meal, corn meal, and wheat 
— on molasses, salt, milk, or a milk 
product, with or without water and with 
or without raisins. Leavening 1s commonly 
effected through the use of baking powder 
or of sodium bicarbonate and sour milk. 
White bread, whole wheat, entire wheat, 
graham bread, milk bread and rye bread 
may not contain, one hour or more after 
baking, in excess of 38 per cent moisture. 
No moisture standard set for raisin 
bread and Boston brown bread. : 
A large percentage of the commercial 
bread sold is wrapped and the most im- 
portant statement for the label readers on 
these wrappers is the statement of net 
weight. You should read net weight state- 
ments on bread labels instead of asking 


> 


me tell you why. We recently made a 
survey of bread labels and bread prices. 


We investigated the large and small loaves | 


of 12 manufacturers. Of the large loaves, 
10 were labeled with a statement of weight 
and two were not. 
labeled, seven declared 20 ounces, one de- 
clared 19 ounces, and two declared 18 
ounces. Of the 12 small loaves, 10 bore 
net weight declarations and two did not. 
Of the 10 that were labeled, six declared 
14 ounces and four declared 13 ounces. 

Now the point is that a loaf of equal 
quality bread weighing 20 ounces is worth 
10 per cent more than one weighing 18 
ounces. A loz > weighing 14 ounces is worth 
74 per cent more than one wéighing 13 
ounces. These are facts fhat the label 
readers should know. 


Let us now see what the prevailing prices ' with which to do more puying. 


White Bread is described as) 


7 units, baked from 4| 
loaves or smaller flour, | 


as yeast nutrients. The | 


ts your food and drug |- 








Of the 10 that were) 


, y 9 
ments onl loaf or a large loaf—and let | dulity, for breaking down sales resistance? 











| WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


business indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all 
of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average 
of each series for the years 1923-1925 except where 
The weekly average for this 
period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 


‘HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are is- 
sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are ob- 
tained from reliable private, as well as governmental 
sources. The actual week for all items does not always 
end on the same day, but in the main, it is a compar- 
ison for the same period. 

In order to simplify comparison between different 


otherwise indicated. 


Chart Legend: 1930 


Crops Damaged Z 
By Cold Wave in 
Central States 









for each week 1s calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week 
is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 
if the value is less than the average the index numher 
is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending March 28 where available. (Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


1931 


Wintry Weather Conditions 
Follow Abnormally Warm 
Period From Southern 
Canada to Texas 
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Guethianent of 15 Labor 
Disputes Sought in Week 


A controversy involving 3,500 workers 
in the Seattle building trades was the 
largest of 15 labor disputes brought before 
the Department of Labor for settlement 
during the week ended March 28, ac- 
cording to Director Hugh L. Kerwin, of 
the Conciliation Service. Eight of the 
cases were adjusted, as were four old 
ones. 

At the close of the week there were 
38 strikes and 11 controversies which had 
not reached the strike stage awaiting ac- 
tion of the Department. Following is a 


for these loaves were. The loaves labeled 
as containing 20 ounces ranged in price 
from 7 to 12 cents per loaf. The loaves 
weighing 18 ounces sold respectively for 8 
and 10 cents. The loaves weighing 14 
ounces sold from 6 to 10 cents per loaf, and 
those labeled as containing 13 ounces sold 
from 5 to 8 cents. We have a 20-ounce 
loaf selling for 7 cents and a 13-ounce 
loaf selling for 8 cents. From a price and 
weight standpoint alone, the 20-ounce loaf 
at 7 cents is the best buy, and let me say 
that it was a good quality bread—in my 
opinion, equally as good as the 14-ounce 
loaf that sold for 12 cents. 

Many statements which are just trade 
puffs are found on bread label. Expres- 
sions such as “good always,” “100 per cent 
pure,” “high grade.” quality guaranteed,” 
and the like do not mean very much as 
differentiating one bread from another, so 
do not pay any attention to these. 


Tricks of the Trade 


I want you to select and choose rather 
than to accept what is offered. You know 
that tradesmen know the tricks of making 
you buy. You know that himan weak- 
nesses are catalogued and studied by 
classes in salesmanship and ways and 
means are sometimes devised for taking 
advantage of ignorance, indifference, cre- 


my way I would organize the housewives 
of every community in this country into 
leagues of intelligent buyers, meeting reg- 
ularly for exchange of buying informa- 
tion. 

I can visualize a meeting of such a club 
of women. The president is receiving a 
report. from the chairman of a commit- 
tee appointed to make an economic sur- 
vey of bread, in all stores in the com- 
munity, involving price, quality, weight, 
relative value and labeling. The chair- 
man reports store after store asking 10 
to 12 cents for various sized loaves—finally 
one store is reported as selling a 20-ounce 
loaf of bread for 7 cents. 

The committee chairman says she exam- 
ined the bread and found that the 7-cent 
loaf compared favorably in quality with 
other loaves containing less quantity and 
selling for higher prices. The chairman 
makes the recommendation that the mem- 
bers of the intelligent label readers’ club 
agree to buy bread during the following 
week from the particular store handling 


You know, do you not, that you are at 
the mercy of the tradespeople unless you 
know qualities and relative values? 
What we need in this country is less 
high-powered selling and more intelligent | 
buying. I would educate consumers_ to 
become intelligent buyers. I would fight 
indifference and over innocent credulity. 
I would cause consumers to build up a 
defense against being imposed upon. I 
would preserve for every individual that 
inherent human trait, caution, the protec- 
tive instinct, which the business man calls 
sales resistance. I would go back to the 
fundamentals of old-fashioned intelligent 
buying where knowledge was the guide and 
quality and value the determining factors. 


—and it is so ordered. What-would be the 
effect of applying the same system 
all your food purchases? You can do 
much the same thing individually by 

I am not advocating less buying but I| knowing how to read labels. I can see 
am advocating more intelligent buying | tradesmen taking notice of such action. 
and this means you will have more money |I can see better qualities and more equi- 
If I had’ table prices as a result, 





that particular brand at 7 cents per loaf | 





list of the new disputes: 


Building trades, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Strike of 
600 roofers and others; pending; renewal of 
agreement 

Glen Alden Coal Co., Plymouth, Pa.—Strike 
of 1,100 miners: pending; laying off 7 men. 

Picture operators, Hammond, Ind.—Contro- 
versy with an unreported number of operators; 
pending; alleged violations of contract. 


Building trades, Seagtle, Wash.—Controversy | 
with 3,500 building craftsmen; pending; asked 
| 


5-day week, etc. 

Shell Oil Co., California—Controversy with 
an unreported number of building craftsmen; 
pending; company is placed on unfair list 
by Building Trades Convention. 

Montrose Engineering Co., Buffalo, N. Y.— 


building craftsmen; 
ported. 

Warner Brothers Theater Building, Youngs- 
town, Ohio.—Strike of 72 building craftsmen; 
unclassified; wages, nonunion metal workers; 
union to complete job, no change in wages. 

Building trades, Detroit, Mich.—Strike of 60 
terrazzo workers; adjusted; new agreement, 
conditions; temporarily settled, negotiations 
continued. 

Building trades, Detroit, 


Mich.—Strike of 
| 200 terrazzo helpers; adjusted; new agreement, 
conditions; temporarily settled, negotiations 
continued. 

Owners Association, Seattle, Wash.—Strike 
of 1,200 deep sea fishermen; adjusted; prices, 
distribution of expenses, etc.; all parties made 
concessions and fishermen returned to work. 

Grinnell Co., Chicago, Ill.—Strike of 6 
teamsters; adjusted; driver discharged; union 
upheld the discharge. 

Capitol Theater, Whiting, Ind.—Strike of 54 
operators; adjusted; ges, agreement, etc.; 
new agreement conclu x 

Building trades, Wilmington, N. J.—Strike of 
152 bricklayers and laborers; adjusted; wages; 
bricklayers allowed $13 per day, laborers $9, 
union conditions. 
| Building trades, Hackensack, N. J.—Threat- 





ened strike of 80 building craftsmen; ad- 
| justed; laborers paid only $7; laborers paid 
$9 per day. 


Building Trades, Dallas, Tex.—Controversy 
|with an unreported number of building 
craftsmen; adjusted; jurisdiction dispute; 


| bricklayers returned, negotiations continued 
to fix jurisdiction. 


to | British Silk Trade 


| British foreign trade in silk goods and 
|silk manufactures declined sharply in 
11930. Imports fell of 15 per cent, and 
|}exports, 28 per cent, below the levels of 
the preceding year. (Department of Com- 
merce.) 


Controversy with an unreported number of | 
pending; cause not re-| 





A severe and damaging cold wave with 
heavy snow spread 8ver the central States 
as far south as central Texas during the 


last week, following 16 weeks of contin- 
uous abnormally warm weather, the 
Weather Bureau, Department of Agricul- 
ture, stated April 1 in its weekly review of 
weather and crop conditions. The review 
follows in full text: 


Following 16 weeks of almost continu- 
ously warm weather in the central-north- 
ern portions of the country, the past week 
brought a reaction to extreme wintry con- 
ditions. On the morning of the 25th an 
extensive area of high pressure was 
charted over southern Canada, north of 
the Great Plains States, and by the fol- 
lowing morning this “high” had moved 
[ southward over the northern plains and 
| Rocky Mountains, attended by a 24-hour 
|drop in temperature of 25 degrees to 
|nearly 40 degrees in some sections, with 
| Subzero readings as far south as western 
South Dakota and southeastern Wyoming. 
The severely cold weather, however, was 
confined to the States from northern Texas 
and central New Mexico northward over 
the Great Plains and Rocky Mountains 
and did not reach the Gulf coast nor ex- 
tend to the central valleys. 


In the East freezing did not extend 
farther south than the higher elevations 
of southwestern Virginia, while first-order 
Stations in the extreme lower Ohio Valley 
reported minima slightly above freezing. 
Farther west  subfreezing temperatures 
were reported as far south as Palestine 
Tex., and to southern New Mexico. In 
the Northwest a large area extending to 
North Platte, Nebr., and Denver, Colo. 
had temperatures as low as zero, or lower, 
the lowest at first-order stations being 8 
degrees below zero at Devils Lake, N. Dak 
and Lander and Cheyenne, Wyo.: some 
northwestern localities had the lowest 


temperatures of record for so late ij 
pn e in the 
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Rainfall Substantial 


The week was colder than n 
throughout the country, except . 
Northeast and along the Pacific coast 
Between the Appalachian Mountains and 
Mississippi Valley the weekly means were 
from 4 to 8 degrees subnormal, and to the 
westward, as far as-the Continental Dij- 
vide, they were mostly from about 10 to 
20 degrees, or more, below the seasonal 
average. In west Gulf sections the minus 
departures were more moderate. while 


Florida had only slightly s 
caaamen y slightly subnormal tem- 


Precipitation was substantial to heavy 
|Oover nearly all sections of the country 
|€ast of the Rocky Mountains. The south 
Atlantic area had only light to moderate 
rainfall, while the Central-Northern States 
between the Lake region and Rocky Moun- 
tains were comparatively dry. Nearly all 
other sections had around one inch, or 
more, during the week. There were heavy 
rains also in north Pacific districts, but 
in the far Southwest the amounts were 
generally small. 


The outstanding feature of the week's 
weather was the severe cold wave, with 
heavy snows extending to northwestern 
Texas, that overspread the Great Plains 
|and Rocky Mountain States as far sout? 
| as New Mexico and central Texas. Whil 
abnormally low temperatures prevailed 
|from the Mississippi Valley eastward, 
|these areas fortunately escaped severe 
cold, and little or no damage occurred to 
growing vegetation, which is also true for 
west Gulf districts. 


Southwest Hardest Hit 


So far as actual damage is concerned, 
an area, with Oklahoma as a center and 
comprising the adjoining § sections of 
southern Kansas, extreme western Arkan- 
sas, northern and western Texas, and 
much of New Mexico, was the hardest hit, 
In parts of this area the coldest weather 
of the Winter was experienced: fruit 
blossoms were largely destroyed and early 
gardens ruined in many places. To the 
northward cold weather and drifting 
snows were severe on livestock and more 
or less loss was reported over wide areas, 
but the snow mainly protected grain 
fields, and other vegetation was mostly 
dormant and not liable to material 
damage. 


East of the Great Plains, aside from the 
coolness in the South, which retarded 
germination and growth of Spring crops, 
the week was more favorable than other- 
wise; this because of the widespread and 
mostly. generous precipitation, which fur- 
ther replenished soil moisture. The rains 
were especially helpful from the Ohio 
| Valley and Lake region eastward to the 
Atlantic Ocean where the topsoil is now 
abundantly supplied with penetration to 
considerable depths in most places; more 
rain is needed for the subsoil, however, 
rather generally. In much of the Spring 
wheat region also the lower subsoil is 
very dry; North Dakota reports the driest 
of record. 

Farm Work Inactive 


Farm work was not active during the 
week because of the cold and stormy 
conditions in the West and frequent rains 
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CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 | 





: in the South and East. In general, Spri 

| Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau | work, however, is still well abreast or the 

| . The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of | 5€#S0N, and much further advanced than 
distribution is now being made available in city reports. The Bureau will issue a | USUa@l over large areas. A little corn and 
preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. A summary of each |°°tton were planted in the South, but 
report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of stores, | &¢’™imation is slow and uncertain because 

| number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay roll with of the wetness and low temp cratures, 
this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple store or- by © sround is too wet to work in much 

| ganizations. Following is the Bureau’s summary for: . of the Seven, Pel, but truck and garden 

Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net sales — - fairly well in the Southern 
(1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and wages (including States outside of the western frost areas. 
part-time employes), F: Precipitation in the Pacific Northwest 

East Chicago, ind. mae Population, 54,784 — oe to grains, but dry-land crops 
Cc D E F in California are needing moisture. Win- 
PN MAME Sas caaiead area a eae a Sanoe 733 1,077 $16,382,522 100.00 $2,228,032 $1,567,469| ter wheat i i 
Bre eiceeeaas**  aane ee sess 823852880995 4% ; 1228, , continued to make satisfactory 
Ghaing (our er moresuia) vv... “at ag Tag MMS TNE 199) 48] progress rather generally in the main 
All other types of organization...... 30 98 1,514,505 9.25 193/401 159,069 | Producing areas, though there is appre- 
Clarksburg, W. Va., 1930 Population, 28,366 hension of damage by the severe cold in 
a b Bag : Cc D r > parts of Texas and Oklahoma. 

ON i er ee alte d $17,589,291 100.00 $3,079,846 $2,188,816| Small Grains.—The beneficial precipita- 
Single-store independents .......... d .252, i j i i { 
Ghains tiour or worevunits)-<..... se $a [Satna gag “URE Guegts| tion im the Ohio Valley improved condi: 
All other types of organization... |. 38 212 210181090 11:48 387'934 276.66] |1ONS generally, with topsoil now wet 

Charleston, §. C., 1930 Population, 62,265 enough for present needs. Condition of 
A B Cc D E ie Winter wheat in this area continues good 
aah taetage Sd Ot le Fee oe 829 2.764 $24,670,541 100.00 $2,767,177 $2,782,041 | © excellent, although growth was some- 
Single-store | independents steaks 13 2.116 9.001 202 79.48 2.037.374 2.149.554] What slow because of the cold weather, 
ai cther pet teenies: SLRS | Rad HEE TNS [en and “contal rent Plaine "were ot 
Portsmouth, ™ = a ager 4 : z greet benef to the Winter grain crops, 
Biicehebde anc: 0. tte ov eer nee 7 117 much temporary reliel noted in Iowa 
Single-store independents .......... sot aa * pier eos O18 aera ua 7X and satisfactory moisture in the topsoil 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 58 196 «= 2.879.018 +2123 249'852 249.819|!0 Missouri. In Oklahoma and western 
All other types of organization...... 28 95 896,863 6.61 193,629 126,915| Texas there was more or less freeze dam- 
Roaneke, Va., 1930 Pepulation, 69,206 age to Winter wheat and oats, but it is 
All stores ats aass $42 aim ue E F still too early to determine the extent, 
| Single-store independents .......... 760 3,137 28,727,154 87.79 *4:302.783 “i iae os = parte — SS ee = 
Chains {four or moré units) ........ 174 = 1,061 9,720,475 22.94 1,200,262 988,904 7 mow. mprovemens 
| All other types of organization... .. 52 455 «3,928,480 | «9.27 557.678 564.075 | Of Moisture conditions was noted through- 
Bucyrus, Ohio, 1930 Population, 10,027 out the Northwest, especially in the Pa- 
y B Cc D E P cific Northwest where rains and snows 
SAM TAAAOR i 55"% on caurcanninan edaak shoaab 203 «328 «= $6,186,743 100.00 $1,015,329 $607,950; Were Of much benefit; dry-land grains 
| Sing he-store tadepepéents adhe sewen 13 383 $.048.900 Toe 852,800 455,710 |}need rain in California. 
| All other types of organization...... 7 52 ‘300825 6320 be aa $9762 |,, GTOwth of Winter cereals was slow in 
Bluefield, W. Va., 1930 Population, 19,339 the Southwest and East, but precipitation 
A B o D Er » was Of much help, especially in condition- 
eae tai EE ss te Oe Se 230 © 846-—«4$11,259,938 100.00 $1,642,803 $i,145.508|!N8 the soil in the dry middle Atlantic 
Single-store independents... /2/..: 159 495 6.627.382 $8.86 —1,086.927 686.182 | States. Seeding Spring wheat was stopped 
Chains (four or more umits) .....6.. 62 269 3,338,524 29.65 413,354 326,67 
All other types of orgenization...... 9 82 1,294,032 11.49 192,612 132,655' [Continued on Page 5, Column 2.) 
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For This Season Apparatus Consists of Four Oscillators With 


Additional Areas Planted in| 
Barley and Hay Also Are. 
Contemplated, Says Crop. 


® |tem of radio-communications is depend- 
Reporting Board | ent on the accurate maintenance of fre-| 
| quency by each transmitting station. at 


|communication channels are so crowded 

An increase of 3.1 per cent above the {that if transmitters were allowed to wan-)| 

acreage last year is indicated in the in-|Ger from their assigned places in the 

pn to = — een ak i. | frequency spectrum chaos would result. | 

cording to the monthly report issued by : F ‘ 

the Crop Reporting Board of the Depart- | To maintain a sufficiently constant ll 

| quency, a transmitter must possess a fre-| 

ment of Agriculture. Am increase of 10 ” eneter of such accreey that & few 
per cent in barley acreage is contem- | Wwency m 


| y sidered a 
plated. | years ago it would have been con 


The section of the Board's report relat- | 
ing to oats, barley, and hay follows in| 
full text: 


Oats.—An increase of 1,300,000 acres of | 
oats, or 3.1 per cent above the 1930 acreage, 
is indicated by the intentions to plant re- 
Much of the indicated increase is| physical measurements. 
in the South Atlantic and South Central | es } 
States, where a large acreage of oats was) Protection of Apparatus 


sown in the Fall partly for Winter pas- * y 
ture and for hay. An increased acreage Against Temperature Changes 
The National Bureau of Standards is| 


appears likely to be harvested for grain | 0 
in these States but yields per acre in this|the national standardizing laboratory; 
area are usually much below the United! hence, it maintains in its radio section, a 
States average. In the North Central! primary frequency standard whose ac- 
States the indicated acreage is only 1 per| curacy is much higher than any of the 
cent above 1930. Where the increase in| frequency meters in commercial use. The 
acreage is intended for feeding livestock; apparatus was designed and built by a 
on farms producing both oats and live-|commercial organization, and has been 

described in several publications. It con- 


“stock or as a nurse crop for legume hays, | di L I 
this increase appears desirable, but pros-| sists essentially of four independent stand- 
ards, each of which is an oscillator or | 


pective returns from oats for market are} | 
no more favorable than in 1930. Sup-| source of radio current, and a large group | 
plies of oats remaining on March 1, 1931,|of associated apparatus whose purpose 1s 
were about 70,000,000 bushels or 16 per cent | to indicate and record the performance of 
larger than a year ago, and supplies of| the oscillators. 
other feed crops will probably be larger in| ach oscillator has a frequency of 100 
the 1931-32 feeding season. kilocycles; that is, 100,000 cycles per sec- 
Increase in Barley ond. The frequency of each oscillator is 
Barley.—An increase of 1,200,000 acres|controlled by means of a piezo-electric 
of barley, which is 10 per cent above the plate of crystalline quartz. Because tem- 
acreage harvested in 1930, is indicated by | perature has a marked effect on the fre- 
the intentions to plant report. Most of| quency of vibration of a quartz plate, it 
the indicated increase is in the Great/is necessary to protect these plates from 
Plains States from North Dakota to Kan-|temperature changes. This is done by 
sas but a continued expansion of barley| putting the plate in an aluminum-walled 
acreage is,also indicated in the inter-|chamber, provided with an_ electrical 
mountain States. If average yields are| heater and a thermostat. The thermostat 
secured, a barley crop of about 342,000,-|is a refinement of the device of the same 
000 bushels would be produced. This would/ name used for regulating the operation 
be only 15,000,000 bushels less than the! of a furnace, and maintains the tempera- 
record crop of 1928. ture inside the aluminum chamber nearly 


The supplies of 97,000,000 bushels of |constant, the variations being less than 
barl*y remaining on March 1 from the|0.01 degrees C. To protect the plate 
1930 crop were relatively large and about | 
15,000,000 bushels above supplies on March | 
1, 1930. While exports have been small, | 
reflecting the sharp competition of Cana- | 
dian and Russian barley in European | 
markets, domestic utilization, due to the| about one degree C. 
short corn crop of 1930, was the largest} Since atmospheric pressure has an ef- 
on record, and will probably continue to| fect on the frequency of the crystal, it is 
be heavy. Consequently, 
on Aug. 1, 1931, may not be much above | tially exhausted. This protects it from 
average. While much barley from the} changes of pressure, and also serves as a 
1931 crop will be used early in the season| convenient means for making small ad- 
to supplement the short corn supplies be- | 
fore the new corn crop is harvested de-| 2 
mand during the — part of oe sea- | Device to Test 
son will be restricte y increased sup-| . 
plies of corn. Present indications do not Four Oscillators 
point to any improved foreign outlet for The voltages of the filament and plate 
United States barley. Barley production|supply to the vacuum tubes, used in the 





laboratory standards for use today must | 





the regulated chamber and the circuits 
associated with it are placed in a box 
where the temperature is regulated by a 
coarse thermostat. 


! 
has had a pronounced upward trend in/|circuits associated with the crystal, also} 


Canada, and Russian barley has again; have a small effect on its frequency, so 
become an important factor in the Euro-| they are automatically regulated. 
pean feed grain market. | To determine -how constant. the four 
Where the increase im barley acreage) oscillators are, use is made of a beat- 
is intended for feeding livestock on farms | frequency recorder. The fourth oscillator 
pxoducing both barley and livestock, the/is arbitrarily chosen as a reference point 
Sidlenee seems in line with sound farm} with which to compare the others. The 
practice, but where grown for market| beat frequencies between the first and 
prospects are less favorable than they | fourth, second and fourth, and third and 
were for the 1930 crop; although returns fourth oscillators are indicated by the re- 
from barley may not be lower than re-/|corder, and a supplementary device counts 
turns from wheat. {the beats by means of electrically op- 
Larger Acreage of Hay jerated counters. An automatic camera 
Hay.—wWith average yields of hay on| photographs the counters at the end of 
the acreage indicated by farmers’ inten-|the 1,000-second intervals. In 1,000 sec- 
tions to plant a crop of about 90,000,000 | onds each oscillator makes approximately 
tons would be produced compared with | 100,000,000 oscillations. By counting the 
82,656,000 tons cut in 1930 and an average | beats, it is possible to detect variations 
for the five years, 1925 to 1929, inclusive,}of one part in 100,000,000. 
® of 94,364,000 tons. With an increased pro-| To determine the absolute value of the 


portion of the acreage made up of grain) frequency of any one oscillator, use is| 


hay and annual legumes, particularly in| made of a device called a submultiple 
the South, and with the known thin) generator. This consists of a vacuum- 
stands of clover and timothy in the North} tybe oscillator purposely made unstable. 
Central States, average yields of all tame| 4 frequency, which is an exact harmonic 
hay are more likely to be below than /of that of the oscillator, is injected into 
above average. A substantial increase is| the grid and plate circuits. The condi- 
indicated in the intended acreage of soy-|tions being right, 
beans. cowpeas and peanuts in the south-|crator will then allow itself to be con- 
ern States while a somewhat smaller | trolled by the injected frequency and will 
acreage of timothy and clover is in pros-| oscillate at an exact submultiple of the 
pect in States further morth. The pro-| injected frequency. 
ductive alfalfa acreage probably will con- | Fi 
tinue to increase in many of the Eastern| Clack Is Used 
States but the new seedings this year | 

As Indicator 
the past few years. | 


are likely to be somewhat less than in 

Prices of timothy and clover hay this| cycle current from the piezo oscillator is 
year have held close to the average for | stepped down to 1 kNocycle, without intro- 
recent years. These prices, which are|qucing any unknown variations whatso- 
high compared with other farm crops,/eyer in the frequency. The 1-kilocycle 
have been due to light supplies and a| current is amplified and runs a synchro- 
preference for these classes of hay by|nous motor, which is geared to a clock. 
feeders in the drought area. Prairie hay|The gearing is such that when the input 
prices have also continued close to the|to the motor is 1 kilocycle—that is, when 
average for the past few years. The|the frequency of the crystal is 100 kilo- 
average of alfalfa hay prices, however,| cycles exactly—the clock keeps mean solar 
has _ been much lower because of a rela-|time. Knowing the rate of gain or loss 
tively poorer demand for all but the higher | of the clock, one can easily calculate how 
grades which were generally scarce and} ——————— - —— 
brought prices nearly equal to those of | 
other recent years. Only a small per-| i . < 3 
centage of old meadows will probably be | Crops in Central States 
piowed up this Spring but seedings of 
Pe. er than annual hay crops will be con- 
siderably under earlier expectations. This, | 
however, is due more to a lack of money | 
with which to buy seed than to dissatis- 
faction with returns from the hay crops. 

Effect of Feed Grains 

Prospects for an Increase in acreage 

of the various kinds of legume hay and 


(Continued from Page 4.1 
generally by the inclement weather, but 
|}oat seeding advanced in the more south- 
;ern parts of the country and has been 
{nearly completed to the southern Ohio 
| Valley sections. Rice planting is well be- 


the submultiple gen-| 
| Derwacter, Fred. M. 


By using two such circuits the 100-kilo- 


Damaged by Cold Wave) 


{of each oscillator 


| group of four. If one oscillator goes bad, 
}it can be detected at once. 


However, if the four oscillators keep | 
their relative positions it is safe to as-| 
sume that they have all remained con-/! 
stant, as the chance that four independ-|€@ual number of members of the Senate | 
ent units should all go bad at the same/ and House of Representatives of the Co- | 
time, in the same direction, and by the|lombian Congress, are holding daily con- 
t Thus the| ferences in Bogota, 
Nation's primary frequency standard car-| adopting measures to improve the eco- 
ries 1ts own checking device to detect mis- | nomic situation, according to advices re- 
ceived in the Department of Commerce | 
| from Commercial Attache Walter J. Don- 
Prominent bank- 
ers and business men are appearing be- 
the | ‘i 


from large changes in. room temperature, | 


the variations being | 


the carry over! placed under a bell jar, and the air par-/| Barron, Jos. T. 


| 


justments in the frequency of the crystal.| Bioom, Edgar B. 








feed grains, particularly in the Southern|SU® in Louisiana, but there were com: | 
States, and more plentiful feed grain sup- | ee of slow growth, due to cold 


plies in other areas, are likely to have a 
depressing influence on the hay price 
situation for the coming year. With aver- 
age yields, total supplies of hay will prob- 
ably be somewhat below normal and with 
more nearly average quality of alfalfa, 
prices for that class of hay will likely 


Miscellaneous Crops.—The week was one 
of the worst, if not the worst, of the past 
Winter season, in its effect on livestock. 
There were widespread reports of suffer- 
ing generally over the Great Plains and 
Rocky Mountains, with considerable losses 


| 


| Burton, John W. 


Devices to Insure Accurate Recording 





By Charles G. MclIlwraith 


Bureau of Standards 


The orderly operation of the whole sys-|much above or below 100 Xilocycles the 
; The clock is rated | 
against the clocks at the Naval Observa- | 


crystal frequency is. 


tory by means of radio time signals from 


Station NAA. Apparatus for automate | 
| ically taking these time signal records is 
installed. 


The results obtained have been gratify- 
ing. The apparatus has been in operation 
about a year. The frequency is known at 


| any time to about 2 or 3 parts in 10,000,000. 
|The oscillators show random variati 


most precise laboratory instrument. Hence, of about 1 part in 10,000,000. 


The net result is that the National Bu- 


be of extraordinary accuracy. Indeed, the| reau of Standards has a group of four os- 
‘most accurate frequency measurements | cillators, the frequency of each bein 
now are of the same order of precision as known to be better than 1 part in 1,000, 

the best spectroscopic results, which have| and each having random 
long been considered the ne plus ultra of | about 1 part in 10,000,000. 


the automatic beat-frequency recorder a 
constant watch is kept on the behavior 
with respect to the 


same amount, is infinitesimal. 


takes or error in operation. 


_ (The foregoing article was published 
in the March issue of the “Commer- 
cial Standards Monthly” of-the Bu- 
reau of Standards.) 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by © 






Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Alcorn, Robt. H. U. S. Civil service retire- 
ment law; handbook of information. 23 p. 
Wash., D. C., 1930. 31-2563 


Barker, Margaret. 


Technique for studying so- 
cial-material : 


activities of young children. 


(Child development monograph, no. 3.) 69 
p., illus N. Y., Teachers coll., Columbia 
univ., 1930. 31-2565 
Barnshaw, Chas. High drafting in cotton 
spinning. 127 p., illus. London, E. Benn. 
1930. 31-2547 
Elements of epistemology. 

225 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1931. 31-2776 


Bellinger, Alfred R. Catalogue of coins found 
at Corinth, 1925. 95 p. New Haven, Yale 
31-2768 

Preparation and catalytic 
oxidation of carbon. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Ohio 
state univ., 1928.) 40 p., illus. Columbus. 
O., H. L. Hedrick, 1930. 31-2410 
Botsford, Mrs. Florence H., comp. Botsford 
collection of folk-songs, English versions by 


univ, press, 1930. 


American poets. 1 v. Y., G. Schirmer 
1930. 31-2529 
Bruce, Kathleen. Va. iron manufacture in 
slave era, 482 p. N. Y., Century co., 1930. 


31-2539 
Bulow, Hans G. von. Letters of ... ed. by 
Richard count Du Moulin Eckart: tr, from 
German by Hannah Waller. 434 p., illus. 
N. Y., A. A. Knopf, 1931. 31-2530 
Burt, Henry J. Steel construction, rev. by 
Herman Ritow. 434 p., illus. Chicago, Amer- 
ican technical society, 1931. 31-2538 
Missionary survey of Pacific 
(World dominion survey ser.) 124 
Pp. N. Y., World dominion press, 1930. 
31-2575 
Cady, Mrs. Bertha L. (Chapman), 1873. Na- 
ture guides for schools, volunteer organiza- 
tions, camps and clubs, by ... and Vernon 
M. Cady. 1 v., illus. Ithaca, N. ¥Y.. Pub. 
under auspices of Coordinating council on 
nature activities by Slingerland-Comstock 
co., 1930. 31-2548 
Cluff, Walter. “Spirit of life underwriting.” 
108 p., illus. Louisville, Ky., Insurance field 


islands. 


co., 1930. 31-2562 
Caske, Helen. World's family. 179 p., illus 
N. Y., Oxford univ. press, 1930 31-2770 


Coyle, Grace L. Social process in organized 
groups. (Contemporary society ser.) 245 p 
N. Y., R. R. Smith, 1930. 31-2560 

Cranford, Clarence W. Seekers of light; ves- 


per messages delivered to young people of 


Pa. Baptist summer assemblies. College- 
ville, Keystone, and Kiski. 113 p. Phila 
Judson press, 1930. 31-2773 


Curtis, Roy E. Trusts and economic control. 
525 p. N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1931. 
31-2557 
Preparing way for Paul; 
proselyte movement in later Judaism 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Chicago, 1928.) 
165 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1930. 31-2778 
Dirac, Paul A. M. Principles of quantum me- 


chanics. (Interndtl. ser. of monographs on 
physics.) 257 p. Oxford, Clarendon press. 
1930. 31-2552 


Edinger, Geo. A. Nelson; life of Horatio Nel- 


son, by ...and E. J, C. Neep. 311 p. N 
Y., J. Cape, H. Smith, 1931 31-2769 
Ellis, Stewart M. Life of Michael Kelly, mu- 
sician, actor, and bon viveur, 1762-1826. 400 
p. Lond., V. Gallonez, 1930 31-2535 
Etcheverry, Bernard A. Land drainage and 
flood protection. 327 p., illus. N, Y., Me- 
Graw-Hill book co., 1931. 3102545 


Evans, Lawton B. Essential facts of American 
history. Rev. ed 598 p., illus. Chicago 
B. H. Sanborn, 1931. 31-2763 

Field museum of natural history, Chicago. . . . 


Geology, memoirs. v. 1-. 1 v. Chicago, 
1930. 31-2411 
Gaines, James W., comp. Carols of devo- 


tion for Christian work and worship (1931 


book). 160 p. Austin, Tex., Firm founda- 
tion publ. house, 1930. 31-2532 
Galloway, Geo. Philosophy of religion 
(Internatl, theological library, ed. by C 
A. Briggs and 8. D. F. Salmond.) 602 p 
Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1930. 31-2572 
George, Liewellyn. How planets affect you 
(Llewellyn library ser.) 181 p., illus Los 
Angeles, Llewellyn publ. co., 1930. 31-2774 


Goodrich, Edwin §S. Studies on structure & 
development of vertebrates. 837 p., illus. 
Lond., Macmillan & co., 1930. 31-2551 


Gore, Chas. Philosophy of good life, Gifford 


lectures delivered in Univ. of St. Andrews, 
1929-30. 346 p. Lond., J. Murray, 1930. 
31-2573 


Jaques-Dalcroze, Emile. 
educ., by ... from French by Fred. Roth- 
well, ed. by Cynthia Cox. 265 p.. illus. 
Lond., Chatto & Windus, 1930. 31-26060 

Jarrett, Roy H. Meaning of the mark; miracle 
mark of Omar, adopted as his guide to 
health, wealth and happiness; 3 versions 

, illus. Chicago, Larker life library, 
1931. 31-2775 

Kelley, Victor W. Effect of certain hydrocar- 
bon oils on respiration of foliage and dor- 
mant twigs of the apple. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 


Eurhythmics, art and 


compare more favorably with other hay|noted. Early lambing was also unfavor- | Univ. of Ill., 1929.) p. 371-406, illus. Ur- 
prices than they have during the past sea-| ably affected, while some pigs were lost| bana, Ill., 1930. . 31-2412 
son. Markets east of the Rocky Moun-|in the northern Great Plains. In the| King, af ag nein: enetoe: Restie 
tains will probably remain relatively | more northwestern parts of the great west- press, 1931. ; ie 31-2772 


stronger than those in intermountain and 
Pacific Coast regions. 


(The section of the statement deal- 
ing with ffar, rice and beans will be 
printed in full tert in the issue of 
April 3.) 


tory and pastures improving under in- 
creased precipitation. 


The cold weather was detrimental to 
truck rather generally, with growth re- 
tarded in southern portions of the coun- 
try east of the Mississippi River and more 
or less general frost damage to the west- 
ward. Much vegetation seriously dam- 
aged in Oklahoma and _ northwestern 





Production of Mexican 
Sisal Hemp Suspended 


A 90-day suspension of Mexican hene- 
quem (sisal) production, effective March 
28, 1931, has been decreed by the Gov- 
ernor of Yucatan, ex-officio president of 
the Cooperative Society of Yucatan-Sisal 
Growers, states Vice Consul Rufus H. 
Lane Jr., Progreso, in a cable made pub- | Jey, with considerable injury noted in the 


lic by the Department of Commerce. | Southwest, while the central and southern 

This action marks a further step in the | Rocky Mountain areas also had more or 
effort of the Mexican producers to regain| less damage. There was apparently no 
control of the market upset by the cur-| serious injury to fruit bloom east of the 
tailed world consumption of the past year | Mississippi River, with the reaction to 
combined with the effect of increasing | cooler beneficial in checking too rapid ad- 
easiest Ses Aévionn and ne. vanes. Citrus fruits are generally satis- 

growers.—Issuei actory; some heati i 

by the Department of Commerce. California, ee 


northern Louisiana and extreme western 
Arkansas. Hard freezes in eastern Wash- 
ington damaged early fruits, but there was 
some benefit through retardation of de- 
velopment. Peaches, pears, and cherries 
are blooming north to the lower Ohio Val- 





more favorable, with livestock satisfac- | 


Texas, while extensive harm was noted in| 


ern grazing area conditions were somewhat | Lippert, Woldemar. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Wagner in exile, 1849-62, 
by . Tr. by Paul England. Illus. 216 p 
Lond., G. G. Harrap & co., 1930. 31-2536 

Mackall, Wm. W. Son's recollections of his 
father. 236 p., illus. N. Y¥., E. P. Dutton 
& co., 1930. 31-2766 

Mathiez, Albert. After Robespierre, Thermi- 
dorian reaction; trans. from French by 
Catherine A. Phillips. 259 p. N. ¥.. A.A 
Knopf, 1931. 31-2767 

Merrill, Paul W. Notes on spectra of 10 
bright-line stars of classes B and A. (Con- 
tributions from Mount Wilson observatory 


no. 409.) 13 p. Chicago. 1930. 31-2554 
Mitchell, Chas. A., ed. Recent advances in 
analytical chemistry. 1 v., illus. Lond., 
J. & A. Churchill, 1930. 31-2553 


Order of lions, inc., N. Y. 
. + « 1915-1930. Hotel 
22, 1930. 244 p., illus. 

1930. 31-2558 
Outlaw, Albert T. Outlaw genealogy. 71 p. 
Wilson, N. C., P. D. Gold publ. co., 1930 

p 31-2764 

Phillips, Geo. W. Living issues; series of Sun- 
day evening addresses to American crowd 
1 v. Oakland, Calif., 1930. 31-2771 

Plato. Works of Plato, selected and ed. by 
Irwin Edman. (Modern library of world’s 
ney books.) 577 p. N. ¥., Modern library. 

: 31-27 

Solheim, Wilhelm G. Morphological Soadies 
of genus Cercospora, illus. (Ill. biological 
monographs. vol. xii, no. 1.) .  Ur- 
bana, Ill., 1930. 27625 


15th anniversary, 
New Yorker, Nov 
N. Y., Skilprint co., 


ons | a 
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Sale of Rubber Boots 
| And Shoes Analyzed 





Products Sold Mainly Through 
Factory Wholesale Branches 


boots and) 
shoes sell principally through their own 


Manufacturers of rubber 


wholesale branches. 


lows: 24.2 per cent, or 


000, to retailers. 


This report covers the sales of rubber 
| boots and shoes by the 22 manufacturing 
|establishments engaged primarily in the 
|manufacture of these commodities. It does 
not include the distribution of $16,405,025 | 
worth of rubber boots and shoes made as! 
secondary products in other industries. 
Statistics relative to the 1929 shipments | 
nd deliveries of this industry showing 
| quantity and value for rubber boots, lum- | 
| bermen’s shoes, arctics, gaiters, and other 
shoes, and other facts on this industry 
&/ are contained in the preliminary report 
a 2, of the census of manufactures, 1929. 
variations Of | copy of that report will be furnished free 
By means of upon request to the Census Bureau.—/s- 


sued by the Bureau of the Census. 


‘Economic Study Directed 
| By Colombian Congress 


A committee of 10, composed of an 


nelly, Bogota, Colombia. 


fore the Commission.—Issued by 
Department of Commerce. 


Of the total sales| Mass. 
in 1929 amounting to $102,538,000, 52.4 per 
cent, or $53,661,000, was made in that way. | 

The remaining sales were made as fol- | 


$24,846,000, to) 
wholesalers, and 23.4 per cent, or $24,031,- 


A 


with the view to 





... Record of Bills in... 
STATE LEGISLATURES 


Changes in Status 





Public Health 
Mass. H. 890. To regulate places used for 


Banking: State Finance 


Colo. S. 277. Defining “bucket shops.” 

Passed by Senate and House. sale of food. Next annual session. | 

H. 933. Relative to time deposits! Tex. H. 6. To further regulate the prac- | 

‘in trust companies and their reserve. With-| tice of medicine and require payment of | 

drawn. |annual license fee by practitioners. Signed | 

Nev. A. 192. Permits banks to secure 25 | by Governor. | 

per cent of total deposits by purchase of 

New York Exchange stocks. Signed by Gov- 
ernor March 24. 

Crime: Prisons 
Utah. S. 28. Defining arson and providing | 





Public Utilities 
Mass. H. 871. To forbid use of dial tele- 
|} phones in prepayment stations. Next annual 
| session, 
Mass. H. 889. To prohibit certain public | 


punishment. Signed by Governor. utilities from requiring certain payments in| 
Elections advance. Withdrawn. 
Mass. H. 34. Providing for an investiga-| Mass. H. 1006. Relative to regulatién and | 


tion by a special commission relative to the | supervision 


of gas and electric companies. | 
advisability of requiring the use of voting | Withdrawn. 


|the Commonwealth. 


|4 cents. 





TODAY'S 
PACE 


5 


real estate brokers and salesmen. Withdrawn, 
Mass. H. 1114. Imposing an excise tax on 

foreign corporations doing retail business in 
Next annual session. 

Increase in the gasoline 





Mass. H. 1121. 
Withdrawn. 

H. 791. Imposing tax on malt. Killed. 
. H. 900. Permitting cities to levy 
gasoline tax of 1.5 cents. Killed. 

Utah. H. 27. Increasing gasoline tax to 
Signed by Governor. 

Utah. 8S. 118. Giving tax commission power 
formerly held by State board of equalization 
in taxing mines. Signed by Governor. 

Wash. S. 158. Impose an excise tax in con- 
nection with all fish caught from waters in 
the State. Signed by Governor. 

Workmen’s Compensation 

Mass. H. 981. To provide in cases of partial 
disability that compensation shall be paid as 
for total incapacity until employer furnishes 
to employe such work as he is capable of 
doing. Withdrawn. 

Mass. H. 982. To restrict employer's rights 
to have medical examinations of injured em- 
ployes. Withdrawn. 

Mass. H. 983. To place burden of proof in 


| compensation cases upon employers on every 


issue. Withdrawn. 

Nev. A. 110. Relative to compensation 
benefits in death cases. Signed by Governor 
March 24. 


Bills Introduced 





|machines at primaries and elections. Next| Mass. H. 1213. Relative to regulation and | 
annual session. supervision of gas and electric companies. 
Judiciary sim | Withdrawn. | 

N. H. H. 58. To make women, Ww cer- | e _ 
| tain exceptions, subject to jury duty. Killed. | Nev. S. 35. fe calan eneceiiion of motor 


> : 7 | 
N. Y. 8S. 815. Relative to service of SuM~| venicies at speed other than ‘reasonable and 


mons in certain negligence actions on resi- proper.” Si , 7 
, : s eh ." Signed by Governor March 25. 
dents of State who shall have removed there-|" Woon yoB. 75. Relative to the licensing 


from prior to commencement of actions. 4 motor vehicle operators. Killed 
Signed by Governor. | N. H. S. B. 12. Relative to operation of 
motor vehicles while under influence of 
liquor. Passed by Senate and House. 

Jtah. S. 33. Uniform Motor Vehicle Act. 


Utah. H. 38. Providing for creation of 
board of commissioners of Utah State Bar, } 
j}and giving board power to discipline attor- | 


neys. Signed by Governor. | Signed by Governor 
Insurance 7 2 
Ark. S. 26. To protect life insurance policy- Railroads 
holders, limiting investments of legal re- | Mass. H. 569. Imposing liability upon rail- 


serve funds to certain bonds, first mortgages ; road corporations for damages in case of colli- 
and policy loans. Vetoed by Governor. 

Ark. S. 167. To make it unlawful for 
State insurance commissioner to license any | 
bank, trust company or other financial in- | 
stitution as agent fer any insurance company. | 
Signed by Governor. 

Calif. A. B. 932. 
1929 Motor Club Service Act. 
House and Senate. 

Nev. (Substitute for A. 68, 69 and 147). To 
regulate the licensing of fire insurance agents. 
Signed by Governor March 25. 

Ohio 8. B. 3 To create a system of} 
unemployment insurance through a State 
fund to be maintained by both employers and 
employes. Killed 

Labor and Industry 

Mass. H. 272. To establish fees of attor- 
neys for services under the workmen's com- 
pensation law. Withdrawn. 

Nev. A. 23. To make failure of employers 
pay wages prima facie evidence of intent 
to defraud. Signed by Governor March 24. 


Signed by Governor. 
Taxation 
Ark. S. 545. To supplement Act No. 236 
of 1925, regulating Arkansas corporations do- 
ing business wholly outside of this State, 
making provisions for the filing of annual 


To amend section 1 of 
Passed by 


sion and imposing a $5 franchise tax. 
by Governor. 

Calif. S. 50 Amending section 3716 of 
| Pol. Cd. relative to operation of taxes as a 
judgment or lien. Passed by Senate and 
House. 

Mass. H. 


Signed 


299. Additional tax on incomes, 


Withdrawn. 
reasoline tax 
Withdrawn. 
paid 
rate 


unemployment relief fund. 
Mass. H. 530 Increasing 
{4 cents until Dec. 21, 1932. 
Mass. H. 531. Taxing dividends 
Mass. corporations and increasing 
tax upon capital gains. Withdrawn. 
Mass. H. 912. Providing for licensing 


by 
of 





of 


| Sions at grade involving railroad motor cars. | 


statements with the Arkansas Tax Commis- | 


savings banks and business corporations for | 


to | 


Social Welfare 


; Minn. H. 1161. Youngdah! et al. To re- 
peal statute authorizing boxing in three cities; 
| General Legislation. 
| N. H. 8S. 3 (new draft) Ryan. To provide 
| for assistance to aged and dependent persons 
|} administered in each county by county ecom- 
| missioners. 

| N. ¥. 8S. 1515, Fearon. To appropriate 
| $25,000 for Social Welfare Department to ad- 
vise and assist public welfare officials and 
municipalities in relation to unemployment 
jand relief; Finance. 

R. I. §S. 160. Handy, by request. To pro- 
|} vide for appointment of a commission to 
| investigate and report upon old age pensions; 
| Special Legislation. 

Workmen’s Compensation 

Til. H. 525. McSweeny. To prevent per- 
; sons other than attorney at law from prace- 
ticing before Commission; Industrial Affairs. 

Md. H., 374. Markley. To increase minimum 
and maximum benefits in event of death or 


total or partial disability; Insurance and 
Loans. 
Md. H. 384. Lindsay. To increase admin- 


istrative expense allowance of Industrial Ac<- 
cident Commission to $110,000 a year; Ways 
and Means. 

Md. H. 446. Lindsay. To authorize State 
Industrial Accident Commission to establish 
and fix minimum premiums for State accie 
dent fund and to require payment of esti- 
| mated premiums in advance: Ways and Means. 

N. Y. 8S. 1709. Gates. Relative to payments 
to alien dependents; Labor. 


















THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1930 





HE 84TH ANNUAL REPORT Of The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, covering operas 
"hae for the year 1930, will be formally presented to the stockholders at the annual 
meeting on April 14th, 1931. The report shows that although the Company's total 
operating revenues in 1930 declined over $112,000,000, it earned a net income sufficient 
not only to pay 8% dividends and all other charges, but also to provide a surplus of 
nearly $11,500,000. 


Net income amounting to $68,809,818 was equivalent to 10.55% upon the outstand- 
ing capital stock at the close of the year, as compared with 17.64% upon the amount 
outstanding at the close of 1929. Net income per share (par $50) was $5.28 compared 
with $8.82 in 1929. 

OPERATING RESULTS 


1938 Comparison with 19279 


Increase or Tease 


Tora Operatixc Revenues were....... jeeseeenbene D$112,237,571 


«++ $570,465,360 





Torar OperaTinc Expenses Were. ....secccccccccecsecs: _ 427,183,181 D 65,967,412 
Leavinec Net Revenue of oo ebeesceeboccoecccee SEMIN . Le Ceara 
"Tanel AOU 00... ¢.csiscacicccy cetera sececeeee 35,661,756 D 4,856,839 
Equiement, Joist Facuiry Rents, etc., amounted to....... 15,438,866 D 455,251 
Leavise Net Ranway Oprratine Income of............ $ 92,181,557 D$ 40,958,069 
Income From InvesTMENTS AND Oruer Sources amounted to 55,266,677 a 6,475,177 
Dianne Gace Tomine OF. o. 6s cc cce cc evesececescces $47,448,234  D$ 34,482,892 
Rentat Pam Leasep Limes, Interest ON FuNDeD Dest AND 

Orner Cuarces amounted to. ........0. 0 see eeeeceees 78,638,416 D_ 1,914,193 
Leavine Net Income (Equal to 10.55% of Capital Stock)... $ 68,809,818  D$ 32,568,700 


After providing for the payment of 8% dividends to the stockholders and for sinking 
and other reserve funds, $11,431,273 was credited to Profit and Loss Account. 


FINANCE 
The Company met its maturing obligations in- 
cluding $50,000,000 Ten-Year 7% Secured Gold 
Bonds. 


Issuance and sale during the year of $60,000,000 
forty-year, 4!i per cent Gold Debenture Bonds 
left unused at the end of the year approximately 
$55,000,000 of the Company's authorized in- 
debtedness. In order to provide the capital 
necessary to continue the Company's progressive 
dovdepliont and improvement and to retire out- 
standing obligations, there will be submitted to 
the stockholders at the annual meeting the ques 
tion of authorizing the Board of Directors to in 
crease the authorized indebtedness to the extent 
of $150,000,000 additional. 


The Company has paid a return to its stock- 
holders in every year since 1847. It is owned 
by 233,414 stockholders, a new high record, who 
reside in every State of the Union and nearly all 
foreign countries. A large proportion of the year’s 
increase of 47,295 stockholders represents new 
employe holders as a result of the employe stock 
allotments of 1928 and 1930. The 1930 allotment 
was heavily oversubscribed by more than 72,000 
employes in all departments of the service. Em 
ployes constitute 22% of the stockholders. 


NEW FACILITIES INSTALLED 
The Company expended $71,643,416 in 1930 for 
improvements on its own road and equipment in 
addition to the expenditure of large sums by its 
leased and affliated lines. The net increase in the 
Investment in Road and Equipment for the entire 
Pennsylvania Railroad System was $91,798,977. 


The new suburban passenger terminal in the 
business centre of Philadelphia under the Com- 
pany's new Broad Street Station Building, and 
the new 30th Street Station, constituting the 
first major step in the passenger terminal im- 
provements in Philadelphia, were opened; Broad 
Street Station Building was opened; a substantial 
part of the new rail-water terminal at Jersey City 
was placed in service; electric service was in- 
augurated between Philadelphia and Norristown 
and Philadelphia and Trenton, providing electric 
service on all the Pennsylvania Railroad's subur- 
ban lines in the Philadelphia district. 


Engine cab signals, providing the most modern 
safety signal development, were installed between 
Manhattan Transfer, N.J.,and Washington, D.C., 
and between Altoona and Pittsburgh, making a 
total of over 2,800 miles of track equipped for 
cab signal operation. Automatic block signals were 
installed on 170 additional miles of road, provid- 
ing this form of protection between practically 


all large centres of population on the System. DEAEATING BFFICIENCY 


Notwithstanding unusual business conditions, 
operating efficiency, as measured by the ratio of 
operating expenses to operating revenues, was 
greater in 1930 than in any of the preceding nine 
years except 1928 and 1929. Operating ratios for 
the last ten years, given below, reflect the Com 
pany’s steady progress in reducing costs throu; 
greater efficiency and economy in all parts of t 
service, increased loading and speed trains, 
closer cooperation between officers and employes 
and the expenditure of many millions of dollars to 
improve and expand equipment and facilities: 


NEW EQUIPMENT 

Important items of new equipment placed in 
service were: 105 passenger and freight loco 
motives; 57 steel passenger and dining cars; 2,362 
steel box cars; 201 steel gondola cars; 16 steel horse 
cars; a Diesel electric tugboats for New York 
Harbor; 99 steam passenger train cars were 
equipped with motors for electric service. 


LARGE IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 
To provide in advance improvements in facilities 


and service required by changing industrial con- 194t.. 87.6% 1926. . .77 5% 
ditions and by advances in the science of transpor- 3923., 82.47 1927. . 76.9% 
tation itself, the Pennsylvania Railroad is now 1923. 81.8% 1928. . 73 8% 
engaged on one of its greatest improvement pro- 1924. . 80.2% 1929. . .72.1'7 

an expenditure of approximately 1925. . .78.3% 1930...74.57 


grams involvin 

$175,000,000. eo of taking four years as 
originally planned, the management has decided to 
speed up the program and complete it in about 
2% years, thus taking advantage of low prices of 
materials, increased efficiency of labor, less inter- 
ference from traffic, favorable cost of money and 
earlier resultant economies in operation. 

| The program involves the use of more than 
150,000 tons steel, purchase of 230 electric 
locomotives, electrification of 80 passenger cars 
and a large outlay for labor which should help to 
relieve unemployment. Projects to be completed 
are: Electrification of the remaining portions of the 
lines between New York and Washington; new 
main station at West Philadelphia; new station 
and other improvements at Newark, N. J., in- 
cluding new bridges over the Passaic River; six- 
tracking the line through Elizabeth, N. J.; con- 
struction of new line around Trenton, N. J., 
including a bridge over the Delaware River; im- 
provements at Baltimore, including grade crossing 
removals and two new double-track tunneis. San Francisco, 


* ~ ” 


The financial results achieved last year, notwithstanding marked reductions in busi 
and revenues, reflect not only the Company’s large capital expenditures for improvements 
in service and efficiencies and economies in operation, but also the increasingly cordial 
and effective cooperation which exists between the management and employes. 


W. W. ATTERBURY, 
President 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries More Passengers, Hauls More Freight 
Than Any Other Railroad in America 


SHIP AND TRAVEL VIA PENNSYLVANIA 


COORDINATED TRANSPORTATION 

Through the more extensive use of containers 
and portable truck bodies, in cooperation with 
established trucking companies, by affiliation with 
transcontinental bus lines and a half interest in 
Pennsylvania4jreyhound Lines, Inc., the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad established during the year a sound 
and profitable basis of coordinating rail and high 
way transportation which benefits the Company 
itself, the public and the highway agencies in 
terested. Travel over the coordinated rail-air 
route between New York and Pacific Coast cities 
showed such a satisfactory increase that it was 
necessary to place two daily raileir 48- 
schedules in effect in each direction. A new 46 
hour all-air mail express and passenger service was’ 
also inaugurated by Transcontinental & Western 
Air Transport, Inc., which took over the opera 
tions of the Transcontinental Air Transport, Inc., 
and Western Air Express, Inc., to operate the, 
line between New York and Los Angeles—~ 


Philadelphia, Pa., April 1st, 1931 


Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Patent for Neon 
Lights Upheld in 
Infringement Suit 


Specifications of Elements, 
Involved Found Not to Be. 
So Indefinite as to Invali- 
date Issue 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF. | 


CiaupE Neon ELectricaL Propucts, INC., 
v. 
BRILLIANT TUBE SIGN COMPANY ET AL. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit. 
No. 6221. 
Apreal from the District Court for the 
Western District of Washington. 

Lyon & Lyon (WiLL1AM BOHLEBER, LEON- 
arp S. Lyon, R. E. CaucnHey, and G. 
WriGcHT ARNOLD of counsel), for appel- 
lant; CaLpwetL & LyceTTe (HucH M. 
CALDWELL, JOHN P. LyceTTe and DEAN 
Eastman of counsel), for appellees. 

Before RuDKIN and WIsvrR, Circuit Judges 
and Norcross, District Judge. 


Opinion of the Court 
March 23, 1931 


Rupkin, Circuit Judge——This was a suit 
for infringement of letters patent No. 
1125476, dated Jan. 19, 1915, covering im- 
provements in a systemi of illuminating by 
luminescent tubes. The plaintiff is the 
owner and holder of the exclusive right and 
license to manufacture, use and sell the 
patented device, or devices, in_ certain 
western States, including the State of 
Washington. A later patent set forth in 
the complaint is not involved in the pres- 
ent appeal. The court below found that 
the patent was invalid because the alleged | 
invention was not useful, and because the 
description of the invention in the speci- 
fications was not in such full, clear, con- | 
cise and exact terms as to enable any| 
person skilled in the art or science to 
which it appertains, or with which it is 
most nearly connected, to make, construct 
and use the same. From the decree of} 
dismissal this appeal was prosecuted. | 

In considering the validity of the pat- 
ent, we have the presumption of validity 
which always attached to a grant of this 
kind; we have marked commercial suc- 
cess, especially during recent years, and 
we have the rule of comity which is pe- 
culiarly applicable to cases of this kind. 
The validity of the patent was first chal- 
lenged so far as the record discloses in| 
Claude Neon Lights, Inc., v. E. Machlett 
& Son, 21 F. (2d) 846, where, after full | 
consideration and painstaking investiga- 
tion, the patent was sustained. In, Claude 
Neon Lights, Inc., v. E. Machlett & Son, 
27 F. (2d) 702, the decree was affirmed, | 
after like full consideration, by the Cir-| 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- | 
cuit; certiorari denied, 278 U. S. 634. The 
ruling in that case has been consistently 
followed in other courts and in other! 
jurisdictions. Claude Neon Lights, Inc., 
v. Photion Instrument Corporation, 32 F. 
(2d) 1008, affirmed, 37 F. (2d) 1010; Claude 
Neon Lights, v. Sun Ray Neon Corpora- 
tion, 33 F. (2d) 949; Claude Neon Lights, 
Inc., vy. American Neon Light Corpora- 
tion, 35 F. (2d) 263, affirmed, 39 F. (2d) 
548; Claude Neon Lights v. Gardner Sign 
Co., 39 F. (2d) 487; Bellows-Claude Neon 
Co. v. Sun Ray Gas Corporation, 39 F. 
(2d) 907. 


Statement of Rule 


In addition to the reported cases, the 
validity of the patent has been sustained 
in other masters’ reports and unreported 
decisions which are found in the record. 
While these numerous decisions are not 
controlling, they are at least persuasive. | 
As said by the Supreme Court in Mast, | 
Foos & Co. v. Stover Mfg. Co., 177 U. S. 
485, 488: 

“Comity persuades; but it does not com- 
mand. It dectares not how a case shall 
be decided, but how it may with propri-| 
ety be decided. It recognizes the fact) 
that the primary duty of every court is) 
to dispose of cases according to the law 
and the facts; in a word, to decide them | 
right. In doing so the judge is bound to 
determine them according to his own con- 
victions. If he be clear in those convic- 
tions, he should follow them. It is only 
in cases where, in his own mind, there 
may be a doubt as to the soundness of 
his views that comity comes in play and 
suggests a uniformity of ruling to avoid 
confusion, until a higher court has settled 
the law. It demands of no one that he 
shal! abdicate his individual judgment, | 
but only that deference shall be paid to} 
the judgments of other coordinate tribu- | 
nals. Clearly it applied only to questions 
which have been actually decided, and 
which arose under the same facts. 

“The obligation to follow the decisions 
of other courts in patent cases, of course. 
increases in proportion to the number of 
courts which have passed upon the ques- 
tion, and the concordance of opinion may 
have been so general as to become a con- | 
trolling authority. So, too, if a prior ad-| 
judication has followed a final hearing | 
upon pleadings and proofs, especially after 
a protracted. litigation, greater weight 
should be given it than if it were made 
upon a motion for a preliminary injunc- | 
tion. These are substantially the views} 
embodied in a number of well-considered | 
cases in the circuit courts and circuit 
courts of appeal. Macbeth v. Gillinder, 
5¢ Fed. Rep. 169; Electric Manufacturing 
Co. v. Edison Electric Light Co., 61 Fed. 
Rep. 834; S. C., 18 U. S. App. 637; Edison 
Electric Light Co. v. Beacon Vacuum 
Pump & Electrical Co., 54 Fed. Rep. 678, 
and cases cited; Beach v. Hobbs, 82 Fed. 
Rep. 916; S. C., 63 U. S. App. 626; see, 
also, Newall v. Wilson, 2 De Gex, M. & 
G. 282.” 

With this rule in mind, we proceed to 
a consideration of the reasons assigned 
by the court below for invalidating the 
patent. 

After describing the invention in greal 
detail, and by reference to a prior French 
patent, and to an article written by the 
patentee and published in a French sci- 
entific journal, the specifications provide: 

“The slowness of the disappearance of 
the neon is facilitated owing to the fact 
already pointed out in the specification 
referred to that the pressure in the neon | 
tubes may be of the nature of a mm. oi 
mercury, that is to say, at least 10 times 
higher than in tke nitrogen tubes, re- | 
sulting in a provision of gas which is 
likewise more than 10 times greater.” 

Range of Pressure 


The court below was of opinion that a 
pressure of the nature of a millimeter of 
mercury as specified in the patent would 
not permit of a variation either way of 
more than one-half millimeter, and that 
the invention was not useful unless the | 
pressure considerably exceeded 1.5 milli- 
meters. It will readily be conceded that 
the pressure is an important element of 
the invention and that a pressure exceed- 
ing 1.5 millimeters will greatly prolong 
the life of the tube. But the pressure | 
desired or required depends on the quan- 
tity of gas and the volume of the tube. | 
If you reduce the quantity of gas or in- 
crease the volume of the tube, the pres- | 
sure will decrease, and vice versa. | 


It follows, therefore, that the pressure |’ 


cannot be definitely specified, unless other 
conditions, such as the quantity of gas 
and the volume of the tube, are likewise 
specified. The pressure in the neon tubes | 
is compared with the pressure in nitrogen 
tubes, and is said to be at least 10 times 
higher, and the testimony tends to show 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 








« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





CORPORATIONS—Foreign corporations—Officers—Individual liability—Execution 
of note without authority to transact business— 


Officers of a foreign corporation which had not been authorized to transact 
business in the State of Florida were individually liable, as partners, on a note 
which they had executed in Florida in the name of the corporation. 


Herbert H. Pape, Inc., v. Finch et al.; Fla. Sup. Ct. 





CRIMINAL LAW—Sentence—Discretion in fixing—Validity of statute—Equal pro- 
tection of laws— 


A provision of the California Penal Code giving the trial judge discretion to 
sentence a person convicted of issuing fictitious checks either to the State prison or 
to the county jail is not void on the ground that it denies the equal protection of 
the laws, since the statute is not discriminatory in view of the fact that every person 
charged with such offense has the same chance for leniency as well as the same 
possibility of receiving the maximum sentence. 


Rosencraniz, In re; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. Cr. 3414, March 17, 1931. 





FEDERAL EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT—Employments within statute—Shunting 
freight cars onto float—Maritime accident—Applicability of Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act— 


Where a brakeman, as a member of a crew engaged in shunting loaded freight 
cars onto a float moored to a float bridge in a navigable river, was injured after 
loaded cars had been placed on the float with the car nearest to the bridge only 
6 feet therefrom and had been cut from the engine with its pushers which had been 
moved onto the bridge and left standing only 6 feet from the float, when he at- 
tempted to chock with a block a wheel of the nearest loaded car as the cars started 
moving toward the bridge, evidence, in his action for injuries under the Federal 
Employer's Liability Act, that while standing on the float within 4 feet of its edge 
nearest the bridge he grabbed a block with which to chock the wheel, that to make 
it hold he stooped down and held it against the wheel, walking backwards about 
4 feet in so doing, that the block — one foot and the frog or a rail the other 
foot and he fell under the moving Car, and that he grabbed the axle of the second 
pair of wheels and an instant later a wheel ran over his leg, was not sufficient to 
prove that he was injured on the float and not on the bridge and that the accident 
was therefore maritime within the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act, so as to deprive the court of jurisdiction under the Federal Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act, since it could not be determined from such evidence whether 
the accident took place on the float or on the bridge. 


Erie Railroad Company v. Irons; C. C. A. 3, No. 4378, March 20, 1931. 





HABITUAL CRIMINALS—Previous conviction—Absence of judgment of convic- 
tion— 

Where a person pleaded guilty of issuing fictitious checks in violation of a Cali- 
fornia statute giving the trial judge discretion to sentence a person on conviction 
thereunder either to the State prison or to the county jail, and was placed on 
probation for a period of ‘two years, but no judgment of conviction was pronounced 
by the court, there was no conviction of a felony within the meaning of the Cali- 
fornia Habitual Criminals Act, although she would have been convicted of a felony 
if she had been sentenced to the State prison, since in the absence of a judgment 
of conviction she was not convicted of either a felony or a misdemeanor. 


Rosencrantz, In re; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. Cr. 3414, March 17, 1931. 





INSURANCE—Life insurance—Avoidance of liability—Misrepresentations as to 
health—Estoppel to deny liability—False statements made by agent after truthful 
statements by insured— 

An insurance company could not avoid liability on a weekly payment life policy 
on the ground of misrepresentations as to health, where the insured, in answer to 
the questions of the company’s agent, stated the truth and the agent, without the 
insured’s knowledge thereof, wrote the misrepresentations in the application and 
induced the insured to sign the application without giving him an opportunity to 
read it, since the knowledge of the agent was chargeable to the company, and the 
company, by reason of its knowledge of the falsity of the representations and the 
acceptance of the premiums with such knowledge, was estopped to deny liability 
on the ground that the represei.tations were false. 


Enge v. John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28028, 
March 27, 1931. 





MOTOR VEHICLES—Conditional sales—Forfeiture—Removal of automobile to 


other State—Waiver by finance company— 


Where the buyer of an automobile under a conditional sales contract prohibiting 
the removal of the automobile to another State “without seller's written permis- 
sion,” and providing for the forfeiture of the buyer’s rights under the contract in 
the event of his noncompliance with its conditions, orally informed a finance company, 
as the assignee of the seller’s rights under the contract, that he was moving to 
another State and was told that it ‘“wouldn’t make any difference” and that the 
payments could be made to the company's office in the other State, the company, 
by accepting payments of installments at such office without claiming the right of 
forfeiture for removal of the automobile without “written” permission, waived the 
right of forfeiture for noncompliance with such condition. 


Pacific Finance Corp. v. Webster; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22741, March 11, 1931. 





PUBLIC LANDS—Grants to States—Fraud inducing State to select land certified 
by Secretary of the Interior—Suit by Government against trustee ex maleficio— 
Limitations— 


A bill by which the United States alleged that certain persons induced the State 
of Utah to select certain land which had been certified for selection by such State 
by the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of the Land Office under 
the Act of July 16, 1894, by false representations that the land was nonmineral in 
character, and that a defendant had acquired the title with knowledge that the land 
had been acquired from the Government by means of such fraud, stated a cause 
of action against such defendant as a trustee ex maleficio, and was not barred 
because filed more than six years after the date of the issuance of the patent 
under section 1166 of the United States Code. 


United States v. Amalgamated Sugar Co. et al.; C. C. A. 10, No. 39, March 5, 
1931. 





SALES—Conditional sales—Forfeiture—Delay in paymént of installments—Waiver— 


An automobile finance company by acceptance of delinquent installments over a 
period of months from the buyer of an automobile under a conditional sales contract 
which had been assigned to the finance company without declaring its intention 
to claim a forfeiture by reason of the delinquency, waived the right of forfeiture 
under the contract because a payment due April 5 had not been paid May 2, without 
first giving the buyer notice and a reasonable opportunity to cure his default by 
the payment of the overdue installment. 


Pacific Finance Corp. v. Webster; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22741, March 11, 1931. 


VENDOR AND PURCHASER—Covenant against incumbrances—Railroad right of 
way on land— 

Where a railroad right of way on land is in actual use at the time a contract 
for the sale of the land is entered.into and the parties to the contract have knowl- 
edge thereof, the existence of the right of way is not a breach of a covenant 
against incumbrances, since the parties will be deemed to have contracted with 
refernce to the right of way. 

Williams et al. v. Hefner; Mont. Sup. Ct., No. 6726. 





Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


POLICE POWER—Extent of power—Validity of statute denouncing idling on public 
highway or in public place—Interference with personal liberty— 


A statute of the Territory of Hawaii making it a misdemeanor to habitually loaf, 
loiter and/or idle upon any public street or highway or in any public place is un- 
constitutional, because an unwarranted interference with the constitutional right 
of personal liberty —Hawaii v. Anduha. (C. C. A. 9.)\—6 U. S. Daily, 268, April 2, 
1931. 


P atents 


PATENTS—Comity— 


There is a presumption of validity which always attaches to patent grant; marked 
commercial success has beef shown, and rule of comity applies, since patent has 
been sustained in seven reported and other unreported cases; while these numerous 
decisions are not controlling, they are at least persuasive.—Claude Neon Electrical 
Products, Inc., v. Brilliant Tube Sign Co. et al. (C. C. A. 9.).—6 U. S. Daily, 268, 
April 2, 1931. 


PATENTS—Words and phrases—Specification—Sufficiency of disclosure— 


“Of the nature (or of the order) of a millimeter of mercury” defines a range of 
pressures and does not fix a definite pressure, since other conditions may vary to 
determine pressure; therefore patent is not void for insufficient) disclosure.—Claude 
Neon Electrical Products, Inc., v. Brilliant Tube Sign Co. et al. (C. C. A. 9.)—6 
U. S. Daily, 268, April 2, 1931. 





PATENTS—Appeals to Circuit Court of Appeals— 

Thirty-day provision applies only to appeals from decrees granting injunction 
and ordering accounting; time for taking appeal from final decree of dismissal 
is fixed by general statute—Claude Neon Electrical Products, Inc., v. Brilliant Tube 
Sign Co. et al. (C. C. A. 9.).—6 U. S. Daily, 268, April 2, 1931. 


~ 





PATENTS—Luminescent tubes valid and infringed— 

Patent 1125476 to Claude for System of Illumination by Luminescent Tubes held 
valid and infringed.—Claude Neon Electrical Products, Inc., v. Brilliant Tube Sign 
Co. et al. (C. C. A. 9.)\—6 U. S. Daily, 268, April 2, 1931. 





Federal Taxation 


REPAIRS—Capital expenditures—Alterations which fail 
property— 

An alteration made expressly for the purpose of increasing the value of a given 
property may remain a capital expenditure although it fails to accomplish that 
purpose; alteration to a factory building held to be a capital expenditure although 
the only tangible benefit to the structure was the increased natural lighting.— 
Paneer Iron and Steel Co. v. Burnet. (C. C. A. 4.)—6 U. S. Daily, 268, April 2, 


to increase value of 











On Alterations to 


Aniount Involved in Making 


| To Be Taxable as a Cap- 
| ital Expenditure 


RICHMOND, VA. 
PARKERSBURG IRON AND STEEL COMPANY 





On petition to review decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals. 

W. W. SpatpInc (Mason, Spatpinc & Mc- 
ATEE on brief), for petitioner; W1LL1am 
CuTLeER THOMPSON (G. A. YOUNGQUIST, 
SEWALL Key, C. M. CuHarest and WIL- 

|  Ltam E. Davis on brief), for respondent. 

Before Parker and Nortucort, Circuit 
Judges, and Co.eman, District Judge. 


Opinion of the Court 
March 13. 1931 


CoLemaNn, District Judge—The present 
appeal arises upon a petition to review 
the action of the Board of Tax Appeals in 
disallowing, as a deduction from gross 
income for the year 1918, the sum of 
$11,210.88 claimed by the petitioner to be 
deductible as an ordinary and necessary 
expense of carrying on its business during 
that year. The Commissioner of Internal 


Revenue determined a total tax deficiency | 


| of $38,396.06 against the petitioner for the 
same year. 

The Board of Tax Appeals redetermined 
the deficiency to be $26,426.21, but the 
other items which form the basis of this 
total deficiency are not involved here. In 
short, the only question here presented is 
whether the above contention of peti- 
tioner is correct with respect to the item 
of $11,210.88, or whether as the Board of 
Tax Appeals found, that item represented 
|an expenditure on account of permanent 
|}improvements or betterments, for which 
deduction is not allowable. 


Provisions of Revenue Act 
| The controlling provisions of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1918 (40 Stat. 1057) are the 
following: 

Sec. 215. That in computing net income 
no deduction shall in any case be allowed 
in respect of— 

(b) Any amount paid out for new build- 
ings or for permanent improvements or bet- 


|; terments made to increase the value of any 
property or estate; * * * 
Sec. 234. (a) That in computing the net 


income of a corporation subject to the 
imposed by section 230 there shall be 
lowed as deductions: 

(1) All the ordinary and necessary ex- 
penses paid or incurred during the taxable 
year in carrying on any trade or business, 
including a reasonable allowance for salaries 
|} or other compensation for personal services 
actually rendered, and including rentals or 
other payments required to be made as a 
condition to the continued use or possession 
of property to which the corporation has not 
taken or is not taking title, or in which it 
has no equity; 


tax 
al- 


* * * 
is confined to the facts as found by the 
Board of Tax Appeals. The latter’s deci- 
sion on such facts may not be upset un- 
less “not in accordance with law.” Reve- 
nue Act of 1926, 26 U. S. C. A. Sec. 1226 
| (b); Lucas, Commissioner, v. Livezey, de- 
| cided by this court this term; House & 
Hermann v. Lucas, 36 F. (2d) 51; Bishoff 
v. Commissioner, 27 F. (2d) 91. 


any Mills v. U. S., 278 U. S. 282; Ox Fibre 





in Lucas, Commissioner, 
| Co., 281 U. S. 115. 
Material Facts 
The following facts, material to the 
| present issue, were found by the Board. | 
The petitioner, a corporation with its} 
principal office in Parkersburg, W. Va., is 
| engaged in carrying on a sheet mill busi- 
|} ness, manufacturing black, blue and gal- 
vanized sheets. During 1918 petitioner 
|manufactured corrugated sheets, stove 
| pipes and stove pipe elbows under govern- 
ment war contracts. 
Approximately two-thirds of the work 
| done in petitioner's plant, during that year, 
| was in the production of articles under 
| Such gontracts. At the time of acceptance 
| of these contracts in 1918, petitioner was 
carrying on its manufacturing operations 
|in a three-story building. The greater 
part of the operating machinery was lo- 
| cated on the first floor. The second and 
third story lofts were used principally for 
storage purposes, but a few machines were 
| operated on the second floor. The build- 
jing, in general, was satisfactory and ade- 
| quate to the needs of petitioner’s business. 
| Early in 1918, engineers of the United 
States Army, following an inspection of 
| the plant, requested that, in order to im- 
prove the lighting conditions, certain 
| changes in the building construction, and 
|rearranging of factory rooms, be made, 
and this request was complied with. All 
of the machinery on the two upper floors 
was removed to the first floor, necessitat- 
ing a general rearrangement of machinery 
there. 
| Nature of Work Involved 

This rearrangement of machinery ne- 
cessitated the abandonment of certain ma- 
chine foundations and the laying of new 
ones, with the result that the first floor 
was so cut up the petitioner found it 
necessary to lay an entirely new floor. 
The second and third floors were torn 
out, skylights were installed and the elec- 
tric lighting system was rearranged. The 
tearing out of the two upper floors also 
| necessitated a rearrangement of all line 
| Shafting for the machines. The produc- 
| tivity of the plant was not increased by 
reason of these alterations. 

In affirming the Commissioner's disal- 
lowance of these expenditures as an ordi- 
nary and necessary expense in carrying 
on petitioner's business in the year 1918, 
the Board stated its conclusion as follows: 
“Upon the record before us we entertain 
no doubt that the expenditures incident 
to making such alterations and changes 
are of a capital nature, and that the re- 
spondent correctly disallowed the item in 
| question as a deduction from gross in- 
;come. Various reasons are suggested by 
| the petitioner as the basis for the allow- 
} ance of the disputed item, none of which 
appeal to us as proper grounds for the 
action sought to be taken. It is contended 
that the making of the alterations was an 
involuntary act, done upon orders of engi- 
neers of the Army; that neither the effi- 
| clency, productivity, nor the value of the 
j Plant has been increased by virtue of the 
|} alterations; and that the petitioner has 

been placed at a decided disadvantage in 
| making the alterations by reason of hav- 
jing to provide additional storage space, 
j}and of the cramped and congested operat- 
| ing conditions existing in the building be- 
| cause of the removal o. all of the machin- 
jery to one floor. Assuming all such 
;conditions and _ circumstances to be 
| true, and we do not decide that they are, 
|we still adhere to the conclusion already 
}announced. It is undenied in the record 
| that the general purpose for which these 
| alterations and changes were made, the 
|general improvement of lighting condi- 
jtions in the building, has been accom- 
plished, although, perhaps, not to the de- 
gree expected or hoped for. Furthermore, 
all such alterations, and changes have 
|been continued in use throughout all of 

the taxable years on appeal, and the 
record contains no hint of any subsequent 
abandonment. We find no error in the 
action of the respondent in disallowing 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.) 











Permanent Changes Held | 


v. 
| DavID BuRNET, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL | 
REVENUE. 
| Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit. 
No. 3073 
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Deduction Based Statute to Prevent Loitering 
In Public Places Held Invalid 





Factory Refused Law of Territory of Hawaii Considered Un- 


constitutional Interference | 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
TERRITORY OF HAWAzZ 

v. 

CAMELIO ANDUHA 
| Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit. 
No. 6257. 

Upon appeal from the Supreme Court of 
| the Territory of Hawaii. ‘ 
H. R. Hewitt, Attorney General, and E. 
| R. McGuee, Third Deputy Attorney 
General, for appellant; no appearance 
| on behalf of appellee. 


| Before Rupkin, Wiisur’ and SAWwTELLE, 
| Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 

March 23, 1931 

| Rupxrn, Circuit Judge—This appeal in- 
| volves the validty of a statute of the Ter- 
|ritory of Hawaii provding that any person 





| idle upon any public street or highway or 


}in any public place shall be guilty of a} 


misdemeanor, and punished as_ therein 
provided. The supreme court of the Ter- 
ritory affirmed a judgment of the circuit 


|court declaring the statute unconstitu- | 


| tional and void. The appellee has submit- 
ted the case to this court on the opinion 
|of the court below, without brief or argu- 
|ment, but a brief has been submitted by 
|}the Attorney General on behalf of the 
| Territory. 

| So far as we can find, there is but little 
direct authority bearing upon the queston 
thus presented. Nearly all of the cases 
cited by the appellant have to do with 


| the police power in general, and are with-| 


out special application to the statute be- 
{fore the court. Thus, the question in- 
| volved in ®e Opinons of Justices, 251 
Mass. 569, was automobile insurance, and 
the discussion of the right to use streets 
and highways was merely incidental to 
| that question. 


| Interpretations of 


| Similar Laws 
| in Commonwealth v. Challis, 8 Pa. Su- 
perior Ct. 130, an ordinance was upheld 


making it an offiense to obstruct a street | 


| by idly standing, loafing, or congregating 
thereon. The right to prohibit the ob- 

|struction of a public street is not open 
to question, but some of the language em- 
ployed by the court would seem to go be- 
yond the question then under considera- 

| tion. 

| The ordinance involved in Taylor v 
City of Sandersville, 118 Ga. 63, prohibited 

| idling, loitering or loafing upon the streets 


of the city, but the court expressly refused | 


| to pass upon its validity because the ques- 


tion had not been raised in the lower 


courts. 
On the other hand, in Pinkerton v. Ver- 


| berg, 78 Mich. 573, cited in the opinion of though habitual, is not necessarily detri- 


the court below, it was said: 


“Personal liberty, which is guaranteed | under all circumstances an interference 
every citizen under our Constitution| with travel upon them. 
and laws, consists of the right of Iccomo-j| often is entirely innocuous. 


| to 


| 
transgressed some law. Any law which! 
would place’ the keeping and safe conduct | 
of another in the hands of even the con- | 
servator of the peace, unless for some | 
breach of the peace committed in his 


| 
eee oe en Se, wee | appellate work and cases are accumulating. 


be most oppressive and unjust, and de- 
stroy all the rights which our Constitution | 
guarantees. These are rights which ex- | 
isted long before our Constitution, and | 
we have taken just pride in their mainte- 
nance, making them a part of the funda- | 
mental law of the land.” 

But here, again, the principal question 


, involved was the right to make an arrest | 
| without a warrant. 


| Ruling Invalidating | 





| Municipal Ordinance 
who shall habitually loaf, loiter and (or) | 


In City of St. Louis v. Gloner, 109 Ss. W. 
30, the court declared void a city ordi- 
nance prohibiting any person from loung- 
ing, standing or loafing upon the street | 
corners or other public places in the day | 
or night time, saying, among other things: | 

“It is, however, said for the city that) 
‘John Smith, a member of the public, has 
no right for his own private purposes, | 
whatever they may be, to take his stand 
for a period of two hours every day upon 
a particular portion of the public street 
in a great and populous city.’ That he has 
such right there can, in our opinion, be 
no question, providing he conducts him- 
self in a peaceful, orderly manner, dis- 
turbs no one, and commits no overt act.” 
(See, also, In re McCue, 7 Cal. App. 765.) 

In sustaining the demurrer in this case, 
the trial judge said: 

“For all that appears in the complaint 
filed against this defendant under this 
act, the defendant may well have been 
consistently in the pursuit of health or 
other innocent activity at all the times 
mentioned in the complaint. There is 
nothing in the charge itself nor in the 


| wording of the act under which the charge 


is brought which would advise this de-| 
fendant or any defendant at what point 
an innocent use of public places had be- 
come connected with any criminal pur- 


| pose or activity. There is notihng in the 


charge or in the attempted definition of 
an offense in the act which would enable | 
a resident to know the dividing line be- | 
tween innocent idleness and criminal idle- 
ness in a public place. This discrimina- 
tion is delegated to the whim of every 
police officer who desires to interfere with | 
the personal liberty of a resident within 
the Territory.” . 

In affirming the judgment, the Supreme 
Court said: 

“All loitering, loafing or idling on the 
streets and highways of a city, even 


;mental to the public welfare nor is it 


It may be and 
The statute 


|tioi—to go where one pieases, and when, | draws no distinction between conduct that | 


business or pieasure, only so far restrained 
|as the rights of others may make it nec- 
;essary for the welfare of all other citi- 
}zens. One may travel along the public 
highways or in public places; and while 


conducting themselves in a decent and or-|having no other occupa 


derly manner, disturbing no other, and 
interfering with the rights of no other 


| their safe conduct. 








( 1. The bur- | citizens there they will be protected under | happiness, w 
den of proof is upon the petitioner. Bot-|the law, not only in their persons, but in| they loiter 


In a proceeding of this kind this court! and to do that which may Jeac to one’s|is calculated to harm and that which is| 


essentially innocent. | 

“Visitors, lured by the fame of our cli-| 
mate and of our natural scenery and the 
hospitality of our people, come here for 
recreation and pleasure. Many of them, 
tion, habitually 
but harmlessly idle or loiter upon our | 
streets and highways. In their pursuit of 
hich is a guaranteed right, 
before shop windows, pause 


: The Constitution and | to enjoy the changing colors of the an 
Brush Co. v. Blair, 32 F. (2d) 42, affirmed /the laws are framed for the public good,/and to talk with friends. id 
v. Ox Fibre Brush | and the protection of all citizens, from the | shocking to say that so long 
| highest to the lowest; and no one may be | innocent of any wrong and co | 
| restrained of his liberty, unless he has|selves with due regard to the rights of | 


It would be! 
as they are! 
nduct them- | 
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ision of Higher Courts 
Is Asked in New Jersey 


Trenton, N. J., April 1. 


anization of the upper courts of 
sew Jereay by a constitutional amendment 
was urg2d by members of the State Bar 
Association at a hearing just held before 
a Committee of the Legislature. 

The proposed amendment, drafted by 
the Judicial Council, would provide for 
the separation of the Supreme Court and 
the Court of Errors and Appeals. At 
present the Supreme Court justices sit as 
members of the appellate body. As a re- 
sult of this dual service, said Circuit Court 
Judge Nelson Y. Dungan, representing 
bar association, it is impossible for 
he justices to give sufficient time to the 


Div 


t 


More than a year is now required, it is 
said, to obtain hearing on a cause filed in 
the Court of Errors. 





Missouri Bill to Raise 
Franchise Tax Abandoned 


JeFFERSON City, Mo., April 1. 

The bill (S. 82) proposing an increase 

in the franchise tax from .05 to .1 per 
cent has been abandoned. 





Right to Require Tax Bond 
Denied Minnesota Cities 


St. Paut, Mrinn., April 1. 

A city council has no authority to enact 

an ordinance requiring new mercantile 

businesses to post a bond as security for 

payment of personal property taxes, the 

Minnesota Attorney General's office has 
ruled. 





Revised Inheritance Tax 
Law Passed in Delaware 


Wi-mincron, Det., April 1. 

The inheritance tax bill correcting the 
errors pointed out in a recent decision 
of the State Supreme Court has been 
passed by the House and Senate. 

The title to the 1929 amendments was 
defective and the law remained as if that 
amendment had never been before the 
Legislature, the State court ruled. (5 U. 
S. Daily 3831.) 








others and the good order of the com- 
munity the Legislature has the constitu- 
tional authority to declare them misde- 
meanants and subject them to arrest and 


| imprisonment. 


“Also, there are persons who, taking 


|advantage of the leisure they have on the 


Sabbath, habitually go for long hikes 
along the public highways. When weari- 
ness overtakes them they stop for rest. 
Attracted by the beauties of the land- 
scape they loiter and idle for as long as 
they choose. The free use of the high- 
way by others is not impeded and the 
public peace is not disturbed. Is the 
Legislature emvowered to declare them 
lawbreakers? Children, who have reached 
the age of legal responsibility, on their 
way to and from school habitually loiter 


| along the sidewalks. If the statute is con- 


stitutional they are in danger of imprison- 
ment even though their manner of using 
the sidewalks is without probable injury 
or inconvenience to any one.” 

In these views we fully concur. The 
different terms used in the statute have 
been thus authoritatively defined: 

Idle: To spend in idleness; waste: with 
away, as, to idle away an hour; to spend 
or lose time in inaction or without em- 
ployment. L . 

Loiter: To consume (time) idly: with 
away, as, to loiter away the hours; to 
linger idly along the way; to spend time 
idly; to be dilatory; delay; to travel in- 
dolently with frequent intermissions. 

Loaf: To spend idly: with away, 


+ 
[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.} 


From Europe, from New England, from Pennsylvania and from 


the South come many of the agtiques of today. To those who love 


the quaint and beautiful things of the past — The Sun’s Antiques 


Pages, published every Saturday, are a welcome source of informa- 


tion and inspiration. On these pages they find authentic descriptions 


and unusual illustrations of antique furnitute, rare jewelry, tapestries, 


pottery, glassware and a large variety of other objects that delight 


the heart.of the amateur or professional collector. The pages are 


edited by Charles Messer Stow, the well-known authority on antiques 


and interior decorations. A year’s subscription to the Saturday issues 


of The Sun, containing the Antique and Interior Decorations Pages, 


costs but $1.50. 
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my judgment. ‘ limit the Co s- : . ; she value? | ie and in behalf of himself and the general} by all establishments in the Fort Wayne | of crude petroleum in the United States 
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laid, the plaintiff asks that the duplicate} _ ’ . A $16.572.310 ~ wee ~~ a was credited to the io has spent many years with the United as : ; . 'by the Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
be declared void and cancelled. | Specifications of Elements Mr Miller Ri atiniiaie A. 8 gee "ee & ak Siiak Ss aii —-” ao scams tine toe Hawaii Is Construed as an_/ sion. ool 
: -olw Cae ay : is |sented by the $105,000 set up in the con-| coals. He offered numerous exhibits for . i = | ally average production in Kansas ies 
Rural Telephone Rates | =. ed Are Found Not Testimony March 5 | iaravties vanerve. I | goals. He offered numerous exhibits for| —— po e With Per jerensed for the frst ime, ie sere 
. : S i ; When the hearing was resumed on; An item of $140.252.13 was credited to| are hereby expressly ref ‘ . é ibe aaa mabtatie ; 1 = 
. Ss ‘ 5 ed to d pressly referred to an sona | , , 
Are Reduced In Manitoba * e so Indefinite as to March 5, Mr. Miller testified further as| the reserve as a result of the profit from/@ part of these findings acai! ' ' ny creased activity in the Voshell pool. The 
| Invalidate Issue | follows: |the sale of the Pawtucket substation to Gas Application Gr ted | siidteane tau 6] |only other important increase noted in 
A flat reduction of $6 a year on the} | By Mr. Healy, chief counsel: the Rhode Island Transmission Company,| ‘phat there is heaps sae nen Fee nove _| February occurred in Texas, exclusive pn 
13.000 or more rural telephones in Mani- | | @Q. The first one of these expense ac- which has already been explained. Then) ¢) That there is not now a plant nor is|loafing one’s time away; to idle away the Gulf Coast and west Texas. The daily 
™ toba has been authorized by the Municipal [Continued from Page 6.] counts is called unamortized debt, dis- | there were miscellaneous small credits of ger any positive assurance given that|the time; lounge. : ___| average production of this area rose from 
and Public Utility Board, according to ad- that the pressure in nitrogen tubes often | counts and expense. Will you read into _in the immediate future there will be a| These words have no sinister meaning | 283,000 barrels in January to 293,000 bar- 
vices received in the Department of Com- | exceeded one-tenth millimeter and | the record the summary under this head- [Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] plant constructed in Utah for the proc-|and imply no wrong doing or misconduct | rels, which increase was due almost solely 


c | . enna aaa vs 7 : and they resulted in “permanent improve- and the Federal Government, and to rec- 
; be left to the determination of the court | excess over actual cost, or profit that was 274, 3.160 kc., 50 w., point to point. | rd p nt, 
Se ee dine hg pep * ieee where other facts affecting their Set up in reserve to help take care of| KSJ. Pacific Coast Cement Co., Alaska, con-| ments’ to the property, when that phrase ommend proposed legislation, State and output of the 
hanged oem 4 ae othe aan ba eaten dor tno oe general financing operations of the New struction permit for new tranamitter, 178, 425, | is interpreted in the sense that it must Federal, necessary to regulate and control P 
‘ j1 ity } ced | . as a? ee a . point to point and coasta Ss ; > j er 
$1¢,000 for the injury or death of one|ing. In so far as the injunctive relief is England Company. The only item charged |" Broadeasting applications: -” eunet to be used in the statute, that companies engaged in such interstate National Group 
person and $20,000 for any one accident, | concerned, they are proper parties to the against this reserve and identified as ap-| _WOKO, Inc. 311 Mill St.. Poughkeepsie, N. |‘: alterations which, both by their very | business. 
Prag , ls ne i i inst | Plicable to the Rhode Island Power Trans-|¥. license to cover construction permit | Mature and use, are relatively perma- — i i d 
or to provide a reserve fund of at least suit, and the injunction will run against | Pca é oe. i ogy in 1930 increase 
p ; oes : Cc any was covered by granted Nov. 25, 1930, to move transmitter | nent—although they may never in fact ‘ i 
them, although they will be equally bound ; Mission Company was covered by an item ac studi , aaa ” sles b z 
$100,000. & gh yw equal} 5 1 expe from Beacon and studio from Poughkeepsie | enhance the actual value of the-property cles contributing to the prosecution of 
= by an injunction against the corporation | Of $10,595.08, legal expenses. : to Albany, N. Y., and install new equipment.|\. seed ee properly the war, is a question which is not pre- 6.6% over 1929, 
7 | of which they are officers. Q. I notice in your report an item of| John E,/Hess, Continental Square, York, Pa.,|#% @N investment—as opposed to altera- cnteg for decision by the present appeal. | ; 
St. Lawrence Power Bill | A motion was interposed in this court “Adjustment accounts—discount on first | construction permit to erect a new station to tions of which both the nature and the "ror the aforegoing reasons, we find no —a sign of steady 
Passes State Assembly {2 sismiss the appeal for the reason that preferred stock.” Explain that item, |"4,xaq0 Mg, 100 Yo ynlimited, Meurs,, ,,., |use are relatively, temporary. See Dufly oor in the deeision of the Board of Tax : 
asses Sta = vty jit was not taken within the 30 days lim- | Please. | Champion 8t.. Youngstown, Ohio, modification | ¥: “€"8 Aon Ou Us Be a n ssunin- Appeals and the same is accordingly growth through- 
; ited by law. The 30-day provision for an| A. Discount on first preferred stock was |of license to increase power from 500 w. to| 8! Vv. Commissioner, 36 F. (2d) 724, 726, | tomed 
Aupany, N. Y., April 1. appeal only applies where the appeal is|handled in much the same manner that 500 w night, 1 kilowatt day. Z “ordinary expenses” under this statute : | out a balanced 
The Assembly March 31 passed and) taken from a decree granting an injunc- discounts and commissions on other se- WwOWO, Main Auto Supply Co., 215 West were defined as “those due to wear and | 
: : il s . 7S curities were handled. This fers to dis Main St., Ft. Wayne, Ind., modification of |tear and trifling accidental causes.” | 
sent to the Senate the Cornaire bill (A. tion and ordering an accounting. Here ied. S reters tO GIS~-/|jicense to change hours of operation from -—4 , > : Pea = . e ¢ | territory. 
Int. 2100, printed Nos. 2422, 2622) pro-| the appeal is from a final decree of dis-| counts on first preferred stock of the New| sharing with WWVA to simultaneous daytime| Whether, although denied a reduction W. L. Chamberlin 
viding for development of St. Lawrence missa], and the time for taking the ap- England Company, operation with WWVA, share with WWVA at of the tax under section 234 (a) (1) of the lndteeendent Jnauenee Auieabee | 
River power through the medium of a) peal is fixed by the general statute. The total discounts that the New Eng- | "ent. ig Company, Inc. Scottsbiua, | MeVeMUS Act of 1918, the present peti- . 
Power Authority. The motion to dismiss the appeal is|land Company incurred on this stock was|yebr,, license to cover construction permit | “oner might have successfully invoked 1004 Baltimore Avenue, 
The minority made futile efforts to se-| denied, the decree is reversed, and the | $192,121.25. This amount was disposed of | granted Feb. 20, 1931. for a local move of | Section 234 (a) (8) of the same act, which Kansas City, Mo. N ee aoetian 
cure the adoption of certain amendments cause is remanded to the court below,|/as follows: Charged to construction re- | studio and transmitter. ...,| Provides for the allowance of a reason- , ATIONAL Public Service Corp. 
®  propesed by Governor Roosevelt. When with instructions to grant a permanent in- | serve, $15,717.50; charged to subsidiaries, enstaine —. Secu eens ee able deduction for amortization of the Fleet Specialists, Companies Only 
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Widow of Insured a on Pt _, Expense Accounts Explained ‘Utah Gas Concern tefee nae: i Crude Oil Output 
| osits | , t Wayne, Ind. ‘ ‘ 
Seeks to Cancel =~ P°"""—- For Northeast Power Concern |; Authorized to | | Shows First Gain 


|Attorney General of Indiana Census Bureau Tabulation 


Duplicate Policy Rules on Reappraisal of Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry, Serve Kight Cities Shows Annual Volume of Since Last May 
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Raihy sarees | Relates to New England Company Books ea 


| | 
uestions Validity of Docu- ,,. INDIANAPOLIS, InD. April 1.| 
Q y When reat property in which a eel Publication of excerpts from tran- New 


ment Issued on Ground life insurance company has either a fee-| script of testimony March 4 by Ken- | 043.75 











hansiaeneinieoin 
. a | Racai 3 | . 

‘ spite | <A preliminary tabulation of data gath-| 1 ver: f 

seuiinielouk nme s10g-, SPPlication Granted Despite | 4, preliminary tabulation of data gath-’ Daily Average for February 


| Plea That Coal Deposits | cates that wholesale trade in Fort Wayne, | Was 37,000 Barrels 





simple or mortgage interest has been re-| neth A. Miller, of the E ic Divi- i Ind., exceeds $45,000,000 annually. Thi 
= : ae | ‘ . of the Economic Divi atone” wane | im on | » € 000, y. his 
That Original Had Been cently appraised a reappraisal of that) sion of the Federal Trade Commission, | giccoant imeuered ben the Noe eang| Of State Can Be Utilized | totai inctudes business done by all con-| Above That of January, 
Lost Mispl d property may be made at = expense Of| appearing as a witness in the Com- |Company in the sale of 21.500 shares of | As S ilies Veal |cerns performing the wholesale function. Ss B f Mi 
ost or isp ace | the company only if done in connection; mission’s investigation into financial | AS Smokeless fF ue | The volume of business done by the 97) Says ureau or Jiines 


wholesalers proper in Fort Wayne in 1929} 


| with an examination of the company,| activities of power and gas utilities, |COmmon Stock of a par value of $100/ 
| Attorney General James M. Ogden has} was begun 1 oe issue of March 27, during the period Jan. 1, 1922, and Dec.| 


: : ; a ; - amounted to $35,919,164. Those wholesal- | ; ; 
; New York, N. Y., April 1./ just heid_in an opinion to the State In-| continued in the issues of March 28, real yal ae gee yoo - aa SaLt Lake City, Utan, April 1.| ers employed 1,422 men and women, paid | The daily average crude oil production 
A question as to the validity of a du-| surance Commissioner, John C. Kidd. 30, 31 and April 1, and proceeds aS | the jowest price $40 per an i and) Although it is “both feasible and prac-| them $2,555,763 in salaries and wages, and | went up in February for the first gain 
plicate life insurance policy issued on the! Under the statute relating to life insur-| follows: ae ss . € Par! ticable” to produce a solid smokeless fuel} carried stock at the close of 1929 with an 


ground that the original had been lost or| ance company deposits, Mr. Ogden pointed Q. What do you mean by the statement an ak aie sold was $2,150,000. | for domestic and commercial use from) approximate cost value of $4,931,139. [ Sanne ew 1930, according to a statement 
misplaced, when a claim is later madejout, a reappraisement of real estate se- in your report against this item of com-| whic} "th low 0 was discount, or On| Utah's “almost inexhaustible quantities”| In addition to the wholesalers proper, | Just issued by the Bureau of Mines, De- 
upon the original policy by the beneficiary cured by mortgage could not be made at| mon stocks, where you say, “Apptecia- |, ‘sk ai ew ee Company took of bituminous coal, the Public Utilities there were 28 establishments in the Fort| partment of Commerce. 

named therein, has been presented to the| the expense of the company unless the tion, $2,000,000?” al discount of $1,202,500. | Commission has nevertheless granted to Wayne wholesale field, such as manufac-| Crude stocks continued to drop, with 
New York Supreme Court in the case of interest is in default for more than two, A. That was $2,000,000 that was added Creation f C — the Wasatch Gas Co. the right to serve| turers’ sales branches, and bulk tank sta-| runs to stills exceeding the output, ‘it was 
Zodikow v. Penn Mutual Life Insurance years. However, he said, the Insurance to the value of the Connecticut River | ~ oy Vonstruction natural gas to eight cities. tions in the petroleum field, etc., and| pointed out. Stocks of all oils were re- 
Co. et al. Justice Richard H. Mitchell Commissioner is authorized to examine in- | power Company of New Hampshire stock | Reserves Is Outlined At a hearing upon an application filed “functional middlemen,” such as brokers, | duced nearly 3,500,000 barrels during Feb- 
has made an order directing the company |surance companies at their expense “when-|and New England Power Company of| @ will you please explain how the|bY L. B. Denning and John McFadyen selling agents, etc., the operations of which | ruary. 

to pay the face amount of the policy into|ever he determines it to be necessary or| Maine stock in connection with the reval-| construction reserves were created. and|°M behalf of the Wasatch Gas Co., ac-|#@ Similar to those of wholesalers. The| nye total production of crude in Feb- 


court to the credit of the action, thereby | expedient.” | uation of the plant and property account | ; ; d eccion's order pro_| total volume of business transacted by 
a oes r eh Seek 5 ole ae J | for what purpose? cording to the Commission's order, pro- natalie : i ruary reached 60,645,000 barrels, an aver- 
eliminating it as a party. It seems to me that an examination, |in 1917. | A. Various construction reserves were| test was made by Lewis C. Karrick “in those establishments amounted to $9,739,- | age of 2,166,000 daily, which was 37, 
The plaintiff is the widow and bene- 000 





Mr. Ogden said, “to be of any value,| Q. Very well. What was the total par | set up on the New England Company behalf of himself and the general public.” 844 in 1929. Those establishments gave above that for January, according to the 


ficiary of the original policy of Ludwig| would necessarily have to go into the| valuation of the preferred stock shown | quring the period in which the holdin P i employment to 346 men and women, paid : hi 
. d lic} 4 ; ae : at g rocessing of Coal Rat fn: anti ; statement of the Bureau, which follows 
Zodikow, while the remaining defendants| question of the securities in which the) as transferred to the New England Power | company distributed the charges for work| ‘The findings of the Commission relating see A gaat ur aon tan cae ee lin full text: 


Sd =" - Ba = ee aed ee ante oe ck a ‘ AN $1,383,400. a done in completing the unfinished con-/|to the objections follow in full text: approximate cost value of $512,044. | Crude Petroleum: According to reports 
ciaim un Pp. policy. | ee f elivibility for a it cs . cote oes ’ | Struction of the Deerfield Construction That the protestant, L. C. Karrick, for The total volume of business transacted | received by the Bureau, the production 
From the records of the case it uppears| Question of eligibility for deposit, but, in) Q. Recorded on the books of the New | Company. ’ isiness Sa | 3 » 








| : : : 
| essing of Utah coal into smokeless fuel,|on the part of those engaged in the pro-|to the production from the new east 
im the attending products, gas and oil,| hibited practices. It is a matter of com- | Texas fields. 





merce from Trade Commissioner John A.|reached as high as one millimeter. For | ing? 


Embry, Winnipeg, Canada. At the pres-/|these reasons, it seems apparent to us| A. The summary sets forth the kind of - that ht be he : : 
ent time the rates are $29, $32 and $54) that the term, of the nature of a milli- | securities on which discount and commis- al nsurance fun aa ee a , — so the econamic)mon Knowledge, of which we must take Crude Stocks Decline 
(per year), which henceforth will be cut) meter of mercury, as specified in the sions were incurred, the total discount and are of the State. |judicial cognizance, that the majority | Stocks of crude petroleum continued to 


From the foregoing findings, the Com-|of mankind spend a goodly part of their | 
mission concludes and decides that the) walking hours in whiling or idling the 
application of the Wasatch Gas Company,|time away, and much of that time is 


to $23, $26 and $48, respectively. Formal! American patent, or, of the order of a | commissions and the disposition thereof. 


= 
order of the Board will be issued later. | millimeter of mercury, as specified in the| The first one appearing thereon was 10- In Montana Shows 
. 


The bulk of subscribers—10,000—are in| French patent is employed to define a| year debenture 6s. The total discount in- | 


decline as runs to stills continued in ex- 
cess of production. Total stocks east of 








. . alifornic ) 9 7 ~ 
the $32 class, with party-line telephones | yange of pressures, and not to fix a defi- | curred was $227,550, $217,425 of which was | fo, ee of convenience and ne-| spent on public streets and highways and ppt ns 6 PS ee ee 
to the nearest town exchange. Others, | nite pressure applicable in all cases and | charged to construction reserve and $10,125 Increased Reserve | construct, matter = page iv wjin public places. oq {OUS Month of more than 4,000,000 barrels. 
who in the future will pay $23 a year,| under all circumstances. Such seems to was charged to subsidiaries. " tributing plants or’ en a : — et. ere as Sere ee , | Stocks of light crude in California showed 
will have service only from 7 a. = to |be the view of other courts to which the| _ Q. The 10-year debenture sizes you have | aa ee po of supplying gas. nate a niga pur} in sass that those employed dur oo tne a slight increase but the downward trend 
10 p. m. with no connection with any question has been presented. Thus, in| just referred to, as well as the various | Stal. ae Well eaes Eelaree “sag blic artif-|day may have more ume at their dis- in heavy crude and fuel oil stocks in that 
exchange. The rate of ~~ wil be © oreth | Claude Neon Lights v. E. Machlett & other securities you were about to refer: Average Number of Ac .@| for ‘light, heat, power, and pies > a pose) for recreation ome pe asure, more | state was continued. Total stocks of all 
ge igre Ro a a ; | Son, supra, the district court said: to were issued by what company? = 2 —e purposes, in Utah County. and to the cit a a. ~ Re nag! — _ a a ven |Olls were reduced 3,472,000 barrels during 
“ae Sioaank of bills ae ceaeiae ook ‘ eer aoe “ey — ge | a on a = bet — Company. Insured Per Policy Was of Springville Spanish Fork Provo Pleas. — got age Rigs ng sce eg the month. This decline eee in = 

3 : 2 . rolling factor in the life of the tube is . right, go on. | - " + 4 ee ee Paes Le | stocks rather than in refined oils as the 
phone users Bay a a a 50 cents | the degree of pressure of the gas employed,} A. Thirty-year sixes, total discounts, | Larger in 1930 Says | one tan bak a — to do and cg place to go, through nO’ increase in gasoline stocks more than 
quarterly. The new rates oa ae age and that this fact is not disclosed in the | $317,812.51; amortized $32,023.55; trans- : e So ? 7 | inhabitants thereof, should be n, and the | fault of their own, and are we to add to! -onnensated the withdrawal from fuel oil 
with a view to increasing the number O!| patent in suit, but, on the contrary, the| ferred to the New England Power Asso- State Commissioner ei picaridlceicisdate te = Geen. | their misfortunes by declaring them law-| stocks, 
new subscribers, it is explained, and thus |disclosure of the patent in syit is incon-| ciation, $285,788.96; two and a half year | ‘ es - | breakers and crimianls? E Refined products: Daily average runs to 
help to reduce the loss in revenue. For sistent therewith. 7 coupon notes, total discount, $6,581.25: Deduction on k act ae | The public press informs us that 3,000,-| p s: Dail; > 
the next few years, however, the write-off |"".7, my opinion defendant did not sus-|Charged to construction reserve, $5,940: Sietawa, Mowe. Aveil 1 c OFPY | 000 tourists are expected to visit Cali-| Stills of crude petroleum in February 
for depreciation for rural lines will be re- tain this auatanteen because the iife of charged to subsidiaries, $641.25. Hail insurance written in 1930 nt the Al -rati - D ie are coke detuned Geet On ewe Oe over the 1 revious mo th of 71,000 barrels. 
duced from $130,000 to $50,000.—Issued by | the tube may be lengthened by increasing| Eight-year gold notes, total discount! state hail insurance fund totaled $2001. | Alterations enied will they come for and what will they do | Over the previous month o ‘ ' 


the Department of Commerce. 


[the length of the tube, thus obtaining | $16,110; charged to subsidiaries. $5,979.25; | 047, according to the annual report of E. after their arrival, but pared — on Motor Fuel Exports Decline 
|more gas, and also because with the or-| amortized, $1,330.75; offset, $9,000, that off-| kK. Bowman, State Hail Insurance Com- the public streets and highways and in| ne increase in crude throughout was 


Disfigurement Held Ground | dinary working pressure of between 2 mil-| set meaning the premium on securities of | missioner. Premium income was $145,699| Cost of Permanent Changes Is public peces, because thay —_ aay _ reflected in motor fuel production, the 
|limeters and 8 millimeters it does not, One of the subsidiaries of like amount was! and losses were $93,314. The reserve fund e permitted to invade private property. In| gaily average of which increased to 1,119,- 





4. For Kansas Compensation |make much difference on the critical value | used to offset the discount on those notes} showed a slight increase from $100,000 to Held Capital Expense | short, the multitudes who seek rest, recre- | 999 ‘parrels from 1,055,000 barrels in Jan- 
of the area of the electrode, 1.5 decimeters' When they were paid off. $103,000. ; jation and pleasure at Summer and Win-| jap.” Daily average exports of motor fuel 

Topeka, Kans., April 1.| per ampere.” (Pp. 848, 849.) The total discounts on long-term debt} In 1930 the average number of acres [Continued from Page 6.1 | ter resorts and at sea shores are at best foi)" tq 129,000 from 158,000 barrels the 

When an employer takes back an in-! Patent ‘Sustained of the New England Company was_ $568,-| insured per policy was 165 as compared the cost of the alterations and changes — ae Den Se or — ike month previous. The daily average indi- 
jured employe who has been disfigured in| tn the same case the circuit court of 053.76. Of this amount $223,365 was) with 142 in 1929. Mr. Bowman attributed as a deduction from gross income for ait eveplatei pi ahoalge . toe hee tr as sities ‘ae cated domestic demand for motor fuel 
an accident and pays him higher wages! appeals said: charged to construction reserve; $16.-| the increase to greater use of large ma-| 1918. ‘ 4 | oemees See th J sae f pub. | 2Mounted to 933,000, a decline from a year 
than he was receiving at the time of the| “Greater volume of gas secures a greater 745.50 to subsidiaries; $33,164.80 amortized; chinery. The average amount of insurance| We find no error in this conclusion of | esis ALC SERNSY We: OUNEIA OF pub- | ago of slightly over 1 per cent. Stocks 

. boat S a Gres $285,788.96 transferred to the New Eng-|per acre decreased from $8.18 to $7.76,| the Board. The evidence compels a find-|li¢ streets and highways, whether caused | of motor fuel were increased by 2,537,000 


jury moral obligation which | }j , “ “e es ¢ one . : . : ie ; » 
ee ee oe ie chemi aaniane. the ee eee es a eee land Power Association and $9,000 offset! which he said is thought due to the un-| ng that the alterations constitute a cap- | 2 — > ce - f barrels and amounted to 45,355,000 bar- 
employe may still receive compensation specifies the use of neon at a pressure oy premium on other securities. favorable outlook in June and July both ital expenditure, the deduction of which | * Mi a a een = — rels at the end of the month. These stocks 
for disfigurement, under the Kansas work- | of the ‘nature of a millimeter of mercury,’| Amount Capitalized as_to yields and price. is not permitted by the statute. * ba a ha) atatote = oe "ag | represent 43 days supply as compared 
men’s compensation law. The Kansas Su-| which is said to be 10 times more than 1 . . The report includes a summary of hail, With respect to petitioner's contention ee ae oy a > wit is cae 2 n- with 42 days’ supply on hand « month 
preme Court so held in the recent case Of | Moore used in his tubes.” (P. 704.) By New England Company insurance legislation enacted by the re-| that, since the expenditures in question - ety : pon re —— een |ago and with 47 days’ supply on hand a 
Beal vy. El Dorado Refining Co. Or, as said by the special master in an-|_@- Of the total discount on bonds. how | cent Legislature which follows in full text: | did not increase the productivity capacity on on i ae a lic 5 A endo oe 
Compensation for disfigurement, it was| other case: . much was capitalized by the New England The hail insurance lien will not be filed) 0! the factory building—a fact which | wav es oe cove ona The refinery data of this report were 
pointed out by the court, is based upon; “The master finds that Claude is not) COMPany? against the crop of any grain grower if Must, on the evidence, be taken as true ee as tle PESERVE Ts ; compiled from schedules of 335 refineries, 
the difference between the amount the| restricted by the expression of the pres-| A: $240,110.50. his land is unencumbered. such expenditures are properly deductible a pS iced — ‘ blic parks, created | With an aggregate daily recorded crude-oil 
employe was earning before the injury) sure of the nature of a millimeter to that Q. Were there certain items cleared Any grain grower may receive State hail @S Ordinary and necessary expenses of the Pe. a en ie > on ol ic Pee aoe a capacity of 3,692,840 barrels, covering, as 
and the amount he is able to earn after- particular pressure, but is entitled to that through an account called miscellaneous insurance at a discount of 4 per cent if|usiness, it is sufficient to say that . f - ee SE bo, 7 : i far as the Bureau is able to determine, 
ward in any employment. Fange of pressure in which his combina- | discounts, commission and finance expense his application is accompanied with cash.| Whether or not a given outlay actually | Pact idle oe . nod i tt a ee “t or all operations during February, 1931. These 
The court explained that the higher} tion of elements will operate efficiently. | Suspense account? In this case no liens of any sort are filed | results in ultimate advantage to the tax- mee a soe 2. aes ‘t es q| refineries operated during February at 63 
wages were paid the employe for reasons! His experiments with large end so A. Yes. sir. against the ‘applicant. , payer does not determine whether such tent. In the disse nting opinion : iz _ per cent of their recorded capacity, given 
other than that he was capable of earn-| tubes show the effect of the amount of gas Q@. What was the nature of the items The State Board of Hail Insurance has Outlay is to be treated as representing ae goa of me ee ee above, as compared with 336 refineries 
ing them. There was evidence that the| jin the tube on life.” cleared through this account? been given full authority to establish more | Permanent improvement—that is, a cap- Oe eeti P om _— Mga. t : be ie o Operating at 61 per cent (revised figure) 
disfigurement would prevent the plaintiff} Nor is the patent void for uncertainty A. All discounts, commissions and so liberal terms for partial cancellation of| ital expenditure, or merely current up- th se ot we ete ‘ead t — a ace of their capacity in January. 
from obtaining work in the open labor)as thus construed. As said by the court | forth pertaining to transactions in securl- a insurance policies in cases of crop| keep, that is, repairs. ad intowe igh na sheina on aa Hors = me Se 
market, the opinion stated. The rule was in Minerals Separation Ltd. v. Hyde, 242 ties of other companies, sale of no par | ‘@ilure from other causes than hail. ; Effect on Property Value nit is aimant ne diane to say that such Two Chi ‘l Assig t 
followed that impairment of ability to) yy, s., 261, 270: F common stock of the holding ee E iene : . ie eee is or Oe nature of Pe ae oa eee See a that me wo Unannet Assignments 
earn may result from ineligibility to ob- “Equally tenable. is lai that | holding company securities reacquire and XK: ine 2@ . . e expenditure in and of itself, for, as“! 8%) Gal eae a nae ag en oe 
tain work to do, as well as from inability eos ee ne —, ~ —_— a miscellaneous unallocated expenses have | “xaminer Re erveee nds i the Government rightly contends, an al- a A —_ a aaa See In New York Contested 
to do procurable work, and that _wWageS the evidence shows that when different been placed under this heading. It wilt Removal of Station KZM oten ae be pe ey for the saunee eae inaunane elle ae ae eee Aa enmeel ttm the ete ee 
paid do not establish ability to earn. lores are treated preliminary tests must be noted that items under this heading pur} se ¢ creasing the value of a given be anniek Gx protect thelr Plante but aa to eral Madin Gemeniesion ia een 
a ‘ermi i] | very se é > > be e sheets > r¢ . i ; ; d though it may fa Oo ac- : =e Ss 7 , oe oe 
SKS be made to determine the amount of oil| Very seldom appear on the balance sheet Removal from the air of Station KzM,| PYOPerty: and ‘though it y fail to ¢ ail eis Rages mane wits a dante 1 |1.490-Kilnayale channel two yore Bod i 
Ka sas Ruli Title and the extent of agitation necessary in| either as_a suspense debit or suspense | Hayward, Calif., for excessive frequency complish that purpose, it nevertheless ®) Or ners. C 1 vce le New York 8 ha ‘ 
ansas Ruling on itle ne | iB i } necessary in| credit. This was due to the fact that| de a e SxS a Y| may remain a capital expenditure. may be enforced to suppress one class New Yor tate has just been filed in 
. order to obtain the best results. Such Viation, caused by obsolete equipment,| : ; A of idlers in order to make a place more! the Court of Appeals of the District of 
< een f tre: » . within| most of the items were cleared from|has been reco end . ee : The extent and permanency of the ' » make & | . U I 
To Insured Property Seriotion Of Wentien® mies be WiNOR | amenee within a short time after en- : mmended to the Federal given alteration are indicative of its true | attractive to other idlers of a more de-| Columbia by the Rines Hotel Company, of 
’ \the scope of the claims, and the cer- | Suspensé lin a § > Radio Commission by Examiner R. H. Ghavanter Stave Shae Abors He are sirable class. In any view we take of it,| Manchester, N. H., which has pending an 


sured property, the equitable title to the 
premises remaining in the insured, does 
not constitute such a change in ownership, 


Topeka, Kans., April 1,/ tainty which the law requires in patents a ee eek lai acai ila itl a tila Hyde. The station, licensed to Leon P.| ing were torn out. Its general structure the act trenches upon the inalienable | application to operate a new broadcasting 
Transfer of the bare legal title to in-|‘S am greeter than & Sees. HAVING counts, commissions and financing ex- eee operates on the 1,370-kilocycle| was strengthened by the introduction of Tights of the citizens to do what he will | station at Manchester, on this channel. 
|regard to their subject matter. The com- nts, ISS S a I X= channel, with 100 watts, dividing time. steel beams; a sky light was placed jn | and when he will, so long as his course of Chief Examiner Ellis A. Yost recommended 


pense cleared through this account? 





position of ores varies infinitely, each one — the roof: new concrete foundations were | Conduct is not inimicable to himself or to the granting of the application with power 


pation varke | A. $210,023. Seger aR ne tO Rimselt OF | Ay , ee Ca 
Sce atenaae sc aera _ re Q. How much of this was capitalized Applications for Wireless constructed for machinery, a new con-| the general public of which he is a part. of 250 watts night and 500 watts day. 














Bautrmore, Mp., April 1.|Inc.. v. American Neon Light Corpora- Unit of which was the Pawtucket sub- | cisco, Calif.. license to cover construction per- to increase the value of any property or| The Assembly has passed and sent to 


; : on: ene station. mit for 1,596, 2,410 kc., 400 w., police and fire estate,” as used in section 215 (b), must the Governor the Knight bill creating a 
a ae >. eapenet ge Wallace, Cairns, Chris-| The reserve for completion of construc- a rice ik taal tee nea lal be given their rational, practical mean- temporary State commission to act jointly * 
liability insurance or maintain an indem-|tensen and Beem were the organizers, and | ton work in progress was credited with | york City, construction permit for ‘additional | 48 @ccording to which the alterations with similar commissions of States ad- 
nity reserve fund, according to a decision| are now officers, of the appellee Brilliant | $140,252.13. The amount of $134,747.87) transmitter. 44.000-45.000, 48.500-49,500 60,000- | Were unquestionably necessary,” because joining New York in making a survey of 
just issued by the State court of appeals Tube Sign Company, and the question of represents the actual cost of construction a 000, ,10.000-71.000 19.000-80.000 ke., 750 w.,| compelled by the exigencies of the war. utility companies engaged in interstate 
on an appeal from an injunction secured | their liability for damages has been dis- of the substation and the amount of RGVU New York Alaska Gold Dredging oe However, they were not “ordinary” but transmission of power, to formulate the 
by the Sun Cab Company against the, cussed in the briefs. That question will $140,252.13 credited to reserve represents | Alaska, license to cover construction’ permit, | 2 fact extraordinary for this very reason, terms of a treaty between such States E.ectric 














these failed the bill was passed on roll|junction and order an accounting as|$31,910; charged to corporate expense,| construction permit granted Jan. 20, 1931,|COSt of buildings and other facilities con- | “Since 1908” 
call with a vote of 130 to 0. prayed. |$450; amortized, $36,000; transferred t0(|for change in equipment only. | structed, etc. for the production of ar-| 
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NEW YORK, N. Y., April 1. 

The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 


This information has been 


ne Massachusetts 


Michigan 


DAILY RECORD OF BONDS 


Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 





Vermont 


» 





received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


the State of New York. 


The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank imvestment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Miaine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, zg. 


Sales recorded in thousands, 
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Line Is Approved 


Series Totaling 50 Million 
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. AVIATION 





Buffalo Trackage 
Sought by P.R. R. 


Right to | Acquire Connecting 
Line at Terminal Is 
Requested 


The Western New York & Pennsylvania 
Railway and the Pennsylvania Railroad, | 


lessee, filed a joint application with the| 


Interstate Commerce Commission April 1} 











Wireless Guides 


For Great Lakes 
Ships Extended 


System of Radiobeacons Is 
Most Highly Developed in 





































































i i | : in Finance Docket No. 8753 for authority | 
Violation of Rules Made States Sales High Low Last States Sales avy a0] USTH Provide Funds fo m- 4 W 
‘ Amer Smelt & Ref Ist 5s '47...... d 24 10312 103 10312 | N Orl Pub Serv ist & r 5s A °52.. d 3 92% 923%, 9234 ; . 2 to acquire the Connecting Terminal Rail- | The orld, Says Com- 
By Director Amer T & T coll 5s '46 SF........ bedeg 15 106% 106%, 106%, | N Orl Pub Serv Ist & r 5s B ’55.. d 2 92%, 92% 927% provement Projects way in Buffalo, N.Y. nits | 
- Amer T & T deb 519s °43 SF. 45 110 10934 110 NY Cent RR cons 4s A ’98........ abcdeg 13 951, 941, 9442 It is proposed to merge the terminal merce Department 
AP SGP Cen 0 WB. ks cates vcisss abcdeg 21 99 98'2 98% | NY C & Hud R RR mtge 3128 '97 abcdeg 8 851, 843%, 8544) eae property with the Pennsylvania system, 
, AT & SF Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s '95.. ab 9 94% 947%, 94% | NY C & Hud Ri deb 4s 1934....., abcdeg 14 100!2 100% 100% | The Pennsylvania Railroad has been au-| which has f some time been operating | 
Cotumsus, Onto, April 1.] AT & SF cv (exp’d of '05) 4s '55.. ab 13 95% 9512 9512 | NY C & H R r&imp 414s A 2013.. abcdeg 29 100%, 100 100 |thorized by the Interstate Co’ er ee ae ee rae Bl iw 
Governor George White has vetoed a| 47 &_SF cv deb 4125 "48.......... ab 62 114%, 113%% 113% | NYC&H R réimp $s C 2013(NY GC) abedeg 24 107 106% 107 | Gomme e _ interstate Commerce | the line. Approval of the application will new chart of all the radiobeacon sta- 
ue GH. 118) whi 8 4 d the | AT &SF Cal-Ar Ist r A 4%g8 "62... abet 9 94%, 94%, 94% | NYC & StL RR r5'5sA'74 (r Co) abcd 3 104%, 104%, 10424 | Commission to issue $50,000,000 of gen-|pbring to an end the corporate existence | tions on the Great Lakes, both Ameritan 
: ) which proposed to exten €] Atl Cst L Ist cons 4s '52.........- abcdefg 1 961, 961, 961, | NYC & StL RR r m419sC’78(n Co) abcd 16 86%, 861, 8614 | eral mortgage 4%4 per cent gold bonds,/of the Connecting Terminal Railway,|#0d Canadian, has just been issued by the 
powers of the State Director of Aero-] Ati Cst L gen unif A 419s '64.... abed 4100 . 100 100 NY Edis Ist & r 612s A '41........ abcdf 18 115%, 114%, 115%4 | series D, by formal report and order made ll Lighthouse Service of the De’ t of 
smitics ahd by such veto, according to|B & O ist 4s July 1 °48.......... abed 8 97 965, 97 | NY Edis ist & r 5s B'44...... abcdf 35 106 105%, 10534 | public on April 1 which will then automatically become an | | ice of the Department o 
Ge suther of the bill R tative |B & © ev (exp'd) 4298 '33...0.... abcd 7 101% 101° 101 | NY G&ELH&P Pur My 4s "49.1111! abedet io 99 «6 «9p | public on April 1. (Finance Docket No.| integral part of the Pennsylvania system, | mmetce. and is available to navigators 
author of the bill, Represen B & Oref & gen A 5s '95.......... abcd 7 103. 1025 102%, | NY Ont & W Ry r 4s '92.... d 4 44 43% 435% | 8706.) the application stated. The merger pro-|Plying the lakes for posting in pilot houses 
Earle L. Johnson, of Painesville, “has set} B & © ref gen C 6s '95..0 0000... abcd 12 109% 109%, 109%, | NY Tel ist & gen 41s ‘39 abcde 5 1034 103%, 103%4| It is proposed to sell the bonds at not! posed is in the interest of economies in|#%d radio rooms according to a statement 
Ohio back years in aviation safety and}B & O ref & gen D 5s 2000........ abcd 18 10314 10214 10214 | NY Tel deb 6s '49 SF... abcd 5 1115 1115, 1215¢ | less than 94 per cent of their face ammount | th i i .|just issued by the Departmer.t of Com- 
eetation progress.” B & O SW Div Ist ext 5s '50 c 9 1041, 10234 1041, | NY Tel ref 6s A ‘41 212") abode 2 10634 106% 10634 | and 4 interest for | oe matter of accounting and administra: |ooce. The st follows in full text 
pele ig B & O Pitts L Er WVa r 4s ‘4i.,.. abcd 5 9754 97 975, | N Lock & Ont P lst & 15s A °55 be 3 108 305 105 "| 2d accrued interest to provide funds for| tion, rather than in operation, it was| . e statement follows in full text: 
In addition to extending the powers of] Bell Tel Pa Ist r C 5s '60........ abede 3113. 113 113. | N & W RR Ist cons 4s '97........ abedeg 2 98% 98% 98% | Necessary additions, betterments and im- | stated. New Stations Operating 
the Director, the bill proposed to increase | Bost & Me RR ist 5s A C '67...... aba 16 10134 1013, 101%, | N & W Ry Div ist & gen 4s °44.: ab 4 98, 975, 9812 | provements to the road's properties. | A comparison of this new chart with 
his salarv from $3.600 to $5,000 a year] BXIn Un G Ist & r A Gs ‘47...... abcdf 1 121%, 12114 12114 | Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s '97 SF........ abcdeg 2 941, 941, 94%—| The issue will refund a like amount of ~ jthat previously i i - i 2 
ye a 8 Buff Roch & Pitts Ry ens 41,5 °57 ¢ 7 85g 85 85 | NP Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan 1... abedeg 4 68%, 68 SS 16 percent bondin, Setles C. Notles ae ae-|aeate Schedules on Coal y_issued discloses the fact 
and to give municipalities the right to} Bug Roch & Pitts Ry gen 5s'37.. € 10 108. 103 103 | NP Ry x & imp 419s A 2047....... abedeg 17 965%, 9% 9635 sie i, i Gee ek tateenae. Gon Get |that two new United States stations are 
lease ground outside their corporate|}c N Ry Gvt gty 412s °5 a 5 10012 100% 100% | NP Ry r & imp 6s B 2047........ abcdeg 12 112% 1125, 1125% the as announc vy | From Alabama Suspended |" operation and that two more are now 
limits for airport purposes. CN Ry Gvt gty 412s ° ue 20 10012 1001, 100!2 | N P Ry r & imp 5s C 2047........ abcdeg 2 103%, 103%, 10334 | Commission March 30. The report fol- Susp “ |under construction. Manistique and St. 
CN Ry Gvt gty 434s °55 i 4 103 103 103 N P Ry r & imp 5s D 2047........ abcdeg 3 1035, 10354 1035 | lows in full text: B Martins Island radiobe : 
Asks Indefinite Postponement C N Ry Gvt gty 418 "68 d 6 100%, 1003, 100% | N Stat Pow Ist &r 5s A ‘4i...... at 4 104. 1031, 103%2| ‘The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, a|2Y,9" Order just entered in I. and S. tati ne are Se te 
Saas in ad ti es- | C N Ry Gvt gty 5s Jul ' ‘a 3 107 1063, 1063, | N Stat Pow ist & r 6s B '4l...... af 2 106% 106% 106%4 | commo nae iy. Paina a in| Doket No. 3585, the Interstate Commerce | NeW stations. and both are located in the 
Following presentation of the veto mes-|¢ nN Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct 69... a 4 106%, 10634 1063, | Ohio P Ser 1st & r 7s B '47..... df 2 1123, 112%, 11234) COmmon carrier by railroad engaged IN) commission suspended from March 31 un-| Upper end of Lake Michigan, where they 
sage, Representative Johnson moved that/c of G Ry r & gen 5s C '59 SF.. d 5 883, 8815 881, | Or-Wash RR & Nav Ist & r 4s °6i abc 3 95 9 95° | interstate commerce, has duly applied for] + oot 31 the operation of certain sched-|#"@ of value to vessels making the ports 
further action on the bill be indefinitely | C Pac RR lst r gu 4s °49.......... abcf 12 967, 9615 1%, | PacG & Eg & r 58 A '42.......... bede 26 1045, 104% 1045, | authority under section 20a of the Inter- S ; of Manistique, Escanab i 
postponed C & O Ry gen 415s ’92.....11..... abcd 17 10634 10512 1063, | Penn RR gen 41s A '65.......... abcdeg 2 101% 1015, 10156 | state Commerce Act to issue $50,000,000 of ules proposimg to increase the rates on Ba: d to t eS a 
. . f ..|C & O Ry ref & imp B 42s °95., ab 20 101. 101 101. | Penn RR gen 5s B 68............ abedeg 4 109% 100% 10924 | ceneral mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds, |Dituminous coal, carloads, from $2.10 to) (2%, Sh en eee Sues ee 
I am returning herewith House Billi] Cn Bur & Q RR Il Div 31gs '49.. abcdefg 15 9114 9115 9115 | Penn RR secured 614s '36........ ab 12 100%, 109% 10934 |G : oti h | $217 per ton of 2,000 pounds from cer-| West shore of the Lake. The stations 
No. 118 with my disapproval,” Governor} Ch Bur & Q RR Ill Div 4s '49.... abedefg 2 973, 971, 971, | Pere Marq Ry Ist 4125 C '80...... abe 32 94%, 94 943, | Series D. No objection to the granting tain mines im Alabama on the Central ; 
White’s message said. “This bill has| Ch Bur & Q RR gen 4s '58........ abcdeg 5 971, 9712 9712 | Peoples G Lt & C ref 5s °47...... ab 2 108% 108% 10834 / Of the application has been presented! (+ Goria Railway, Louisville & Nash-| [Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 
, ht d it But its eritoriou: Ch Bur & Q RR Ist & r 5s A '‘7l., abed 2 1091, 1091, 1091, | PCC&StL RR gen gu 5s A °70..,, abcef 10 10912 10914 10914 The proposed bonds are to be issued | 2 eorgia allway, uisville ash- | 
. - 7 n G Lt & Coke Ist (asmd) 5s '37.. abc 7 1041, #10414 104', | Pt Art Can & Dk Ist gu 6s A ’53.. @ i ak , . - 
Be Se a Reg Ch G Lt & Coke 1 '37., abi 1041 Pt A bat 2 102° 102° 102 | to refund a like amount of general mort-| Ville Railroad, and the St. Louis-San 
phases have been so encumbere , o, ae = & ny Ry BEN 48 'BT.... 010s ateaets 2 90'2 seed! 90% aE & G of N J Ist & r 4tas "67 “ “< soit esi ast | gage 6 per cent bonds of Series C dated | Francisco Railway, when moving via the| 
cuaiiy viet sg oy vabl ro Ch & NW Ry iF vr con Wi 36.. abet ig 18 10913 109 r 1004, ius we be 4 5497 veieenleut <4 4 101%, 1013, 1012, | April 1, 1920, issued before the enact- St. Louls-Sam Francisco Railway and cer-| 
> ¢ > ~ i 2 J 2s oe 7B a | he 28 A Fleece eee a , . j 
Sets anti, ‘Lue oto general CANW R ist&r 4138 d' My 1 2007., abedefg 1687!) B64, BO, | Read gen & r das BOT 62.2 ab 6 101!, 101% 1013s | ment of the ‘Transportation Act. 1920, | *#in other routes to Memphis, Tern. 
M ” 7 : Sh Rk Is & P Ist & r 4s '34.... ab 60 983 983 983, | Read Jer Cent coll 4s ‘51........ ab ‘ 954% 9532 | y ust ae ee ae eee | — * . 
nature, once placed upon the one C Stl, & P RR cons (asmd) 5s ‘32. abce 5 101% 1017% 101%, | Roch G & E gen 7s B '46......-... ab 24 101 1051 107, pe nel = a ae auua Trolley Line Unprofitable W/E invite inquiry re- 
books, has uniform operation, in all its] Ch U Sta gu 1#t 6'2s C '63...... abdf § 11534 11534 1153, | StL & S F Ry gen 6s '31.......... 4 Sq 4 ; i i | i ™ 
@etails, upon all of the people of the| CCC & Str & imp 4145 E "77... abd 28 100 991, 100. | StL & S FP Ry gen Ss ‘3i........ d 5 1001; 100!; 100% | April 1, 1920, to secure an issue of $50,-| By application in Finance Docket No. | . garding the epers 
State: and both the Legislature and the| Clev U Ter gu ist 5128 A "72...... abcf 2 110%2 110% 110% | StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A '50........ abd 15 81's 81 82 | 000,000 of 10-year gold notes that matured | 8752, the Oregon Electric Railway has) tions and securities of 
anee whowha se ubtalie ‘ile dann eth norte: ie 3s B 13 SF... aut 2 106% 106% 10644 StL 8 F Py FFL Se . = Siotele seats = Fa . oye pod April 1, 1930. The Series C bonds have|asked of the Interstate Commerce Com- | the Associated Gas and 
. ; ; ae eer eters Saunt? \ aa eel 5 eae dee TAS ae ‘ "8 | been released from pledge and are in the/| mission authority to abandon 1.033 miles | - F 
bill proposed, to see that = — is i: Det Ea S * coll & a Tape? ane s 103i =. ben tsg po af a ist at te s3°° Riis 2 183" 125% A. 42 applicant's Game, 8 ot aes Sn A city of Portland, Oreg. Electric System. 
SS FO Bo cee 8 ry a S r - = ee : 
eeretion, ee eae Vv tha ‘none of | Det Ed gen & ref 413s '61 D...... ab 2 10314 10314 1031, | San Ant & Arn Pass Ry Ist 4s "43. abf 2 9515 9512 9512! With respect to the basis for the issue/|for the reason that the operation of the , = 
preparation would improve the chi Det R Tun Det T & T Ist 4138 ‘61. abd 5 104 104 104 So Bell T & T lst 5s ‘41 SF...... 5 105% 105% 10538 | of the $50,000,000 of Series C bonds the/|line in question is unnecessary and un- Founded in 1852 
passage of much proposed legislation. Duquesne Lt 1st 4158 "67........5- abcd 4 10412 104% 1041, | So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 4148 "SB... 32 91% 9% 964 | applicant refers to its statements filed inj profitable 
“Chief among the objectionable features | B41 NY ist cone ge Yi... beget —f NB, NB, 118,” | 8 Bae 40s Ber 28 (vu, flan “60. “2 fei i 9624 | Pinanee Docket ‘No. 81% showing capi-| ||| Properties in 26 States 
in this bill is the provision of section! Gt Nor Ry gen 4!2s E '77.......... abed 5 963, 963 963, | So Ry 1st cons 5s '94.... & 4 1085, 10812 1085% | talizable assets which, after deducting all! as coupon bonds dated April 1, 1931, or as) serving 1,405,650 custo- 
Castes 7 + ‘ : { 4 a : & A usto 
6310-43 that ‘any person who violates any] Gt Nor Ry Ist & ref 4's ' abcdeg 2 997, 997%, 997, | So Ry dev & gen 613s A '56.. 15 114% 1134 114%s | securities outstanding against them, con-| registered bonds dated the date of issue. mers in well-establish 
provision of this act, or regualtions duly | Gr Trk Ry of Can dep is “40 : ay too tad | Gere uke Pauw”: 2 te se? joviz | Stituted ample support for the issue of| They will bear interest at the rate of 4% | S in well-established 
j i r Tr ; a 3 . 7 s r Gs °47 GF........ la | ; | ; i : = 
ra ccie, “aaamasa beretn” ane 1 ith | Gut M & NRR ist 5s C '50...... abf 5 88 88° «88 | Texar&PtSmRy Ist gu 5128 A °30.. abt 10 104° 10 104 ~ | these Series C bonds. per cent per annum, payable semiannually | public utility territories. 
the authority granted herein,’ shall be|r) Bell T ist & r 5s A ‘56. . abede 2 106 106 106 T&P Ry ist cons (1st) 5s 2000.. abdf 13 110%, 1101; 110%2| . Provision is made in the general mort-|on April 1 and Oct. 1, and will mature| 
punishable by bg i So “ = a cue aa Bae a3 PP Z a1 91 91 é Tex&eP Ry Eat 8 c “19 Son hea abd io 95'2 M4 9542 gage of the applicant to the Girard Trust| April 1, 1981. Arrangements have been| 
rovision is m r str 5 2 n een eeeeeene . i - 
ta ef the director's = ulations. If}1C© RRC StL&N J ist r 413s C '63 ab 2 92 92 92 | Un PacRRist&Land Grant 4s °47.. abcdefg 5 98% 98%  98%,|COMpany and William N. Ely, trustees,| made for their sale, subject to our author-| bs 
ung ; d g dent per-| Kan CP & L ist Ss A '52........ abcdefg 2 105 105 105 | Un Pac RRist&r4s2008 due Ju 1.. arcdefg 2 951, 951, 95% | dated June 1, 1915, under which the series-| ization, to Kuhn, Loeb & Company at 94) Associ t d G d 
the director be a wise and prudent p Kan C P & L Ist 41s B ’57.....-- abcdef 3 103% 103% 103% | Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s 68......+--.0. ab 2 93 93 #93  |D bondsare to be issued, for the payment,| per cent of par and accrued interest. At| ate as an 
g pe Pp 
= = may oon ao pan ag cena K Cc a ates Ry ‘~ 36.. _ 35 98" 98% oP . Sorgg 9 = ist = Ps save mweiesis * » - ae ae. refunding, or retirement of bonds secured| this price the average annual cost to the | 
w properly an uly made know an erm Ry Ist gu 4s '60...... 2 8 38 38 est de Rs ns cedeeciswesees 538 18 ® | thereby at any time outstanding. The ap-| applicant will be approximately 4.56 per | : 
z KC Sou Ry Ist 3s °50..........-. abd 2 781, 7815 781, | West Mary RR Ist 4s ‘52.......... d : ee . , y 4.56 pe El C 
the . But a LS & MS Ry deb (asmd) 4s ‘“3i.. abedeg 2 1001, 100%, 100%, | West Mary RR Ist&r 5!25 A "77.. d 19 91%, 90%; 90%% | Plicant proposes to sell the series-ID_ bonds | cent. : ectric ompany 
any time happen Intions might | L&X,®, Bast Ry Ist (asmad) 5s 65.. abedetg 2 1091s 10915 1091, ; W Shore RR Ist 4s 2361.......... ab 39 931, 915, 915] to provide funds for necessary additions,| We find that the proposed issue by the 
nevolent his rules and regulations mig Ligg & My Tob deb 5s '51........ 3 10514 10514 105', 4 betterments, and improvements com-| Pennsylvania Railroad Company of $50,- Incorporated in 1906 
be harsh and despotic. Louis G & E Ist & r 5s A '52...... g 4 106 196 106 United i States Germans Bonds prised in its extensive improvement pro-| 000,000 of general-mortgage 414 per cent| 
. 4s ° 2 3 rs rty- 5 i j ‘Nl | oold i j i i i 
Pessees Other Objections se Ee ee ee eee aaast oe se 2s oi SHOuBES Thirty-seconds) States Sales | Sram which, according to its estimate, will| gold bonds, series D, as aforesajd (a) is| Paid-up Capital and Surplus 
“Such regulations, furthermore, might} Met Ed 1st & r 4:28 D ‘68 SF...... abd 51.103 102 102 Jet Lib Loan 3ih6 92287... 600500. abedetg 14 101.26 101.24 101.24 | require the expenditure during the year|for a lawful object within its corporate | $300,000,000 
* — regnees ae commas oe. | MILE R&L r & ist 5s B 'él....-,. a 6 10242 10215 10215 | Ist er Loan 4145 32-41. cea geelelase abedefg e 1s) ee a 1931 of over $100,000,000. purposes, and compatible with the public va 
1C1US -1M StP & SS M RR ist cons 4s 38 d 4 88 88 88 4th Lib Loan 414s 33-38.......... abcdefg a . 2 Regarding the necessity for the issue of| interest, which is necessary and a . 
7 thei ent, yet : 4s D ° at 0 97 | Treas 4148 47-52........ q ‘26 111.22 111.22 ; d . M ppro 
ee eee — == sane oo Bm aes pe  . = i — - * 39 89 39 Us a fas ae... Porcine re 2 ier 10717 107.17 | Securities for this purpose, the applicant| priate for and consistent with the proper | 
fect'te fine and imprisonment for their|Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5eG "78.._..... 3 89 885, 89 | US of A Treas 334s 46-56........., abcdefg 50 105.20 105.17 105.20 | has furnished statements showing that for | performance by it of service to the public||| 61 Broadwa 
; . . . ‘ Mut Fuel G Ist (asmd) 5s '47.... abe 1 108 108 108 U S of A Treas 3%,s 40-43 June.... abcdefg 183 101.4 100.31 101.4 {the current year its estimated require-|as a common carrier, and which will not! wr 
infraction, whether disobedience were iN-| N Eng T & T ist 5s A '52....0005 abcde 3 11114 1103, 1109, | US of A Treas 3495 41-43 March... abcdefg 4521 10111301 101.10 | me ici : 
tentional or not. There is no reason why g s : 2 ns i 3h ae hee oe age ae — aoe 40134 10112 108 8 ments will exceed its anticipated resources | impair its ability to perform that service, 
. @ Y|N Eng Té T Ist 44¢s B '6l.....- abcde 2 1053, 1053, 1053, U of A Treas 33,8 EE 6-ecawes emia abcdefg J . — by more than $57,000,000. and (b) is reasonably necessar 


such power, if given to the Director of 
Aeronautics, should not be given also to 
meny other administrative officers. In 
such event we should have in Ohio, in 


y and ap- | 











| The series-D bonds may be issued either! propriate for such purpose. 


ern, Official and western classification terri- 
tories to Tuscumbia, Ala., found unreasonable 


frigeration charge prescribed, and reparation 
| awarded. 





Decisions in Rate Cases 


vr rr No. 22192 and related cases —J. B. Preston | but not otherwise unlawful. 2. Rates on new 
addition to the penal statutes and ordi- Announced by the a. Ce c. Co. Inc., v. Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio|cotton-bale covering, im carloads, from Hen- 
nances passed by the State and all of the |Railway: Upon reconsideration finding in/derson, N. C., to Tuscumbia and from Au- 


|former report herein, 168 I. C. C. 649, that | gusta, Ga., and Charleston, §S. C., to points 
rates On wet-ground mica, in carloads, from|in southern classification territory found un- 
Spruce Pine and Penland, N. C., to destina- | reasonable but not otherwise unlawful. 3. Rea- 
tions in official territory are unreasonable! sonable bases of rates prescribed and repara~- 
modified in part. tion awarded. 

No. 20945 and related cases.—Ware Brothers No. 23030.—West Virginia Brick Co. v. Ashe- 
Agency v. Chicago & Alton Railroad: 1. Rates| ville Southern Railway. Rates on fire brick, 
on old worn-out bags having no greater value|in carloads, from Barlow, W. Va.. to points 
than for conversion into second-hand cotton-| jin North Carolina and South Carolina found 
bale covering, in carloads, and on old cotton-| unreasonable, but mot unduly prejudicial. 
Agency, Inc., Rate and refrigeration charge | bale covering not suitable for baling cotton! Reasonable rates prescribed for the future 
on fresh beans, in carloads, shipped by ex-| until reconditioned or further manufactured, | and reparation awarded. 
press from Chicago, Ill., to New York, N. Y., | in straight carloads or mixed carloads with 
found unreasonable. Reasonable rate and re-|old cotton-baling ties, from origins in south- Reports of Examiners 

—= = = = The Commission also made public pro- 


nee . posed reports of examiners in rate cases, 
Furthe which are summarized as follows: 


No. 23657—Barlow & Seelig Manufacturing 
Co. v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad. Through combination-rates and 
charges assessed for tramsporting washing ma- 
chines, carloads, from Ripon, Wis., to destina- 
tions east of Indiana-Illinois State line found 
inapplicable in the particular that the com- 
ponent factor from Ripon to Milwaukee, Wis., 
exceeded 11.5 cents. Overcharge should be 
refunded. 

No. 23785.—Badger Concrete Co. v. Duluth, 
Winnipeg & Pacific Railway. Rates charged 
on numerous shipments of concrete blocks, 
in carloads, from Oshkosh, Wish., to Virginia, 


municipalities, a maze of administrative 
rules carrying criminal penalties both be- 
wildering and oppressive. 

“Such a situation would be intolerable 
to a free people. We cannot count upon 
despotism being benevolent; we must be 
on guard lest this cease to be a ‘govern- 
ment of laws, and not of men.’ In my 
opinion the tendency toward legislation 
of this kind should be checked. 

“This is my chief objection; others of 
less serious import might be passed over 
as not sufficient to warrant disapproval 
of the entire bill. But a provision which 
cuts as deeply into the fundamentals of 
popular liberty as the one in question) 
should not go unchallenged.” | 


Author Criticizes Veto 

After the message had been read to the 
House, Representative Johnson commented 
upon the veto. His speech follows in full 
text: 

In vetoing House Bill 118 Governor 
White has set Ohio back years in aviation 
safety and aviation progress. We had a} 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on April 1 made public decisions in rate; 
cases, which are summarized as follows: | 


No. 23774——Dodge Co. vy. Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad: Rate charged on mixed furniture, in 
carloads, from Fort Smith, Ark. to Akron, | 
Ohio, found applicable and not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23751—Anton Ernst v. Railway Express 
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r Decrease in Car Loadi 


Is Expected During Next Quarter 





Analysis of Revenue Freight on Class I Railways Is Sub- 
mitted to Federal Commission 





CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Railroad carloadings of the 29 princi-|cipal commodities in the second quarter 








crash here in Columbus today. The Di-| pal commodities will reach a total of 7,-|of the year, compared with the corre-|Minn., gound applicable. Complaint dis- At the close of business, March 25th, 1931 
rector of Aeronautics of Ohio is powerless | 029,231 cars during the second quarter| sponding period in 1930 and percent- an ann 
to investigate it or do anything about it| of this year, or 5.8 per cent below the] age of increase or decrease follows: 0. : 9.—California Fruit Wrapping Mills, 
for Ohio has no air traffic rules. The very|carload shipments for the corresponding 1930 1931 ae ‘ane ae so RESOURCES 
section of this bill which would have put| period in 1930, according to the estimates | Atlantic States..... 801,131 755,103 —5.7! Pomona, Calif, to various destinations in 
teeth in the new air traffic rules was the| Of shippers throughout the country sub- o— ee ao or eee 744 | Oregon and Washington found not unrea- Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 
part the Governor objected to. This same! mitted to the Shippers’ Regional Advisory | ee ‘aes , th, | sonable, but unduly prejudicial, Reparation 

hg ; ; Pacific Northwest .. 268,732 240,440 —10.5| genied and Due from Banks and Bankers; $ 71,445,781.08 
principle—of giving administrative regu-| Boards, and announced by the American} Great Lakes ....... 591,845 525,512 —11.2| “Noses. wv B. Sh is tata ‘ 149, / 04. 

i i i g ilway ss i j i s j | TO gk ae 5 62 +2.4] . aM. . ar Vv. altimore ° ee 
lations penal force in specialized fields, Railway Association in & statement just oon Ve ey ci _ +: oon aH +3) Railroad, Rates charpedt on a carload of cane United States Government Securities = 64,949 ,656.56 
has the approval of the Supreme Court| transmitted to the Interstate Commerce | HoNNON) pcccctttsct: Bogie kos aes —a1'3| Seed, in ‘bulk, from Amy and Elkhart, Kans., or 
of she Untied States in . long ine of fe Commission, | ‘Trans.-Mo.Kansas ., 421.444 386.823 —8.2 | With transit at Hutchinson, Kans., to Balti- Other Bondsand Securities . . i 3 44,439,023.51 
cisions and this principle in air law has| ‘The full text of the statement follows: | Southeast .......... 829,856 781,573 —5.8| more, . found umreasonable, Reasonable : 
the approval of the President and Con-| Shippers of the country, through esti- | Southwest coe 522.939 508.546 <i Se a eee — Loans and Bills Purchased gs 151 683,874.54 

i 5 7 » tet & : : ; See | New England ....... 2,0 54,215 —5.0} oO. —O, A. Ritt Sie t 
gress of the United States and the Gov-| mates just submitted to the Shippers’ Re- | lo, 20. 942287 877826 68|& Ohio Railroad. Rates. eee eee Real Estate, Bonds and Mortgages . « 4,862,020.27 
ernors and Legislatures of 35 States trans eee 3 pea eneny . 8 8 . Rates charged on shipmen 
ge . oe | gional Advisory Boards and made pub- —— ———— ——|of coal, in carloads. from points in West ‘Liability for A d 

The same principle is in effect in many | lic by the Boards, anticipate that carload| Total ............ 7,460,036 7,029,231 a ~ mers points in Illinois, North Customers’ Lia ility for Acceptances an 
departments under the Governor of Ohio.| shipments of the 29 principal commodi-| In making the compilation, each Board | D&kot®. South Dakota. Minnesota, Wisconsin Letters of Credit . ; ‘ 37,112,166.09 
Apparently the Governor fears that the| ties in the second quarter of 1931 (the/estimated what freight car requirements | ont gay found umreasonable, Reparation pile, 
administration of this law alone in Ohio| months of April, May and June), will be|would be for the principal industries) Wo, 23965—The Marschall Dairy Laborator Accrued Interest and Orher Resources . 4,504,791 .06 
would be oppressive and corrupt. I know| approximately 7,029,231 cars, a reduction|found in the territory covered by that|v. Erie Raliroad, Carload rating and rate on 





Frank McKee, the present director, and I| 
do not join the Governor in his fear. 


The only people who will rejoice in this | 


to 





of 430,805 cars or 5.8 per cent below the $378 997,313.11 
corresponding period in 1930. 


These estimates are furnished quar- 


annatto seed from New York, N. Y., 
Madison, Wis,, found unreasonable. Reason- 
able rating prescribed amd reparation awarded. 


Board. On the basis of this information, 
jit is estimated that of the 29 commodities, | 
|increases in transportation requirements 


LIABILITIES 






veto are the gypsy flyers who can still|terly to the Shippers’ Regional Advisory | Will develop for four as follows: Citrus) : ‘ - ji 

operate their crates with impunity by| Boards, which cover the entire United| fruits; fresh vegetables, except potatoes: | Passenger Traffic Doubled Capitals 1 +s $12,500,000.00 

claiming it is for pleasure only, and the| States, and are based on the best infor-|petroleum and petroleum products, and | oO : . Surplus. i. + «s 30,000,000.00 

hair-brained fools who want personal lib-| mation obtainable as to the outlook’ at |chemicals and explosives. n Plane Routes in 1930 divided Profi 051.753.8 $48,551,753.8 

exty kill themselves and others by stunt- | the present time by the commodity com-| cman for veh - decrease is | [Continued from Page 1.) Undivided Profits . 6,051,753.89 ,551,753.89 

ng wherever they please. Every real| mittees of the various Boards. The Ship-/ estimated totaled 25 as follows: Grain; nds Ss eal i ere al 52 

friend of aviation and student of air law! pers’ Regional Advisory Boards have . flour, meal and other mill products; hay, | by the Suan mene eee tee se a, . oer $ 
will regard this veto as a blow to aero-| membership of more than 16,000 persons|straw and alfalfa; cotton; cottonseed| “A comparison of miles flown, and pas- Outstanding Checks . 16,877,180.01 278,381 ,361.53 


nautical progress in Ohio, the mother of | representing every section of the United | and products except oil; fresh fruits ex-| sengers, mail ane express carried in the Dividend Payable March 31st, 1931 











aviation. | Senee ane ieually every industry, in | cept — Srutts; petetees: livestock; coal | entire calendar year 1930 by American op- : — 
Repeated efforts were made to have this| Cluding agriculture, to be found in this| an €; poultry and dairy products; | erated scheduled air transport lines, with Acceptances and Letters of Credit + 37,697,323.88 
bill so drawn that it would meet with his | COUnty. ore and concentrates; gravel, sand and| similar figures for 1929 follows: 
approval. He approved-the salary increase ee for im, Pacific Coast Board, |stone; salt; hunaber and forest products; | 1080 1920 —S(i«dS Federal Funds Purchased ce 7,000,000.00 
for his appointee but chooses to Veto itton | Which covers California, Arizona, Nevada | Sus’, Syrup and molasses; iron and steel; | Miles flown 945,203 25,141, : 
grounds — any lawyer familiar with and parts of New Mexico, and the Ohio machinery and boilers; cement; lime and | Passengers ee the 173:405 Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. _ 8 6,741,873.81 
aviation problems knows are ridiculous. || Valley Board, which covers Kentucky and | Plaster; brick and clay products; agri-| Mail. 8.524.255 1.772.024 $378,997,313.11 
parts of Ohio, Indiana, Virginia and West |culiural implements and vehicles other | ~*P*°** aoe | 1 SORReS ee 


In conclusion let me say that it is simply | 
unthinkable that this bill should be vetoed 
because it contairis a principle which has 
the approval of the Congress of the United | 
States, the Supreme Court of the United 


Virginia, all of the 13 Shippers’ Regional) than automobiles; automobiles, trucks 

Advisory Boards, according to the esti-|and parts; paper, paperboard and _ pre- 

mate, anticipate a reduction in trans- | pared roofing; fertilizers of all kinds, and 

portation requirements for the second | canned goods. 

uarter of the year 1931, compared i The estimate in detail as to what tr ° 

States, the Legislatures and Governors > Neagle a dela pi with ' s Ot 85 LO anal ans 

most of the States, the Ohio General of | the same period last year. The estimate portation requirements will be for the 

sembly and all those most vitally inter-| ” each Board as to what freight loadings | Various Commodities for the second quar- 

ested in the progress of aviation through | y cars are anticipated for the 29 prin- | ter of — compared with the same pe- 
the securing of safety in aviation. eee ne 2 a od in 1930 follows: 
eel very badly over this veto especially Carloadings: Actual 1930, A; estimated 1931, B; estimate 

. , A; est 4 51, B; d a LS : 

50 because I was not even given the cour- oe — > e 


The fatal crash of a Transcontinental 
and Western Air transport plane, causing 
the death of six passengers and two pilots, 
near Wichita, Kans., March 31, will be 
investigated, Gilbert G. Budwig, the Di- 
rector of Air Regulation, Department of 
| Commerce, stated orally April 1. 

“Regrettable as this crash is,” Mr. Bud- 
| wig stated, “it is umlikely, judging from 
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; B Cc experience, that the public will show any w GEORGE DOUBLEDAY 
tesy of an interview Grain, all ......... SRT e nei ceceee 276,781 261,532 5.5. w : FREDERIC W. ALLEN ; 
. Flour, i ste 53 widespread fear of fi : ‘opi , President ° - 
Mr. Speaker, I move further action on| Hav. straw and. algatia ee Products at = 6 inoremaing number ge Mee nd ian, gpa S Goapewy er Presid "Lehigh V. lly. Rail dC 
further action on| Hay, straw and alfalfa... en, 53.813 3. - resident, Le ; 
H. B. 118 be indefinitely postponed. | Soe ced and necdicte skceee pip itt tienes eeecnees 28,012 25,199 10.0; nual improvement in safety records shows ARTRUA M. ANDERSON __ RUSSELL H. DUNHAM esident, Lehigh Valley Ratlroad Co a 
a ~~ hase iensqeamMinnntgee incall: skye ee aaaepene tee re ee okt ae the public is aware the safety of air J. P. Morgan ¢o Company President, Hercules Powder Company ROBERT A. LOVETT 
s , . aha | 8 EM SAS OADSRLOSAUOOOOO8GE SE Ewe ED OOEHOCHO OS Reee8 2800 We d ny . . i. 
Failure to File Rates | Other fresh A a eR A eS we mola! PRN legate 60.747 50°47 13 ransportation compares very favorably Brews Beek 4 
§ Potatoes os... 85'709 so'ae3 =o g'9, With other forms of transportation.” s aeiiae bf, aueaencareh SAMUEL H, FISHER rown Brothers Harriman & Co. 
° . ° e SIGE SAMAR ee et ee 5 179 ones C ° Teen 
Brings Shipping Inquiry meet re testo Nea RDA ALAS DORR ABAIAM CAUANS gee ansing ontiat 97.912 28 Fatal accidents on scheduled air lines Chairman of the Board New York HOWARD W. MAXWELL 
* | Poultry and dairy products .... 50:051 6 during the calendar year 1930 involved JOHN A, GARVER New York 
Investigation of the failure of the | GO8! And coke... seeeeeees 1,949.972 1, gg, the death of 24 passengers and 9 pilots AMES C. COLGATE Oy = 
_ . . Ore and concentrates Po adele sane : and air) D 1 J . “ Shearman © Sterling 
Thames River Line, Inc., of New York, Gravel, sand and stone 20.1 airline employes, Department of James B, Colgate <> Company GRAYSON M.-P. MURPHY 
which operates vessels between New York|| Salt o.oo... ttt 3.6 Commerce statistics show. The ratio fa- ? ARTEMUS L, GATES G. M.-P. M ohy - C 7 
Bridgeport, New London and Norwich, to | Lumber and forest products ..........0..121 199 | tAlities to miles flown during the last ALFRED A. COOK President es ey aay 
file tariffs of maximum rates and charges Petroleum and petroleum products... 2.0222. «)9| SIX months of 1930 established a new fa- Cook, Nathan deo Tei 
Sivutine seevicus performed wes ordered | suse sy"Up and molasses ..........-ssc0000 6.1 | Yorable record, it was stated orally at the Oth, NARES So" Sahe HARVEY D, GIBSON aoe T. PETERS 
by the Shipping Board March 31. This} Machinery and boilers’ 11°0.00 000.7000" 19.9| Department, and the record for the entire WILLIAM F. CUTLER President, Manufacturers Trust Co. ew York 
action was taken under authority of sec- | Cement ........ ee iliieees eee e ence ees 52|/car 1030 was noteworthy. Vice-Presé 
tion 22 of the Shipping Act of 1916 | prick eng oiay REN, os ce ia ean te ae 73 | ben ao C CHARLES HAYDEN Zabrisk DEAN SAGE d 
; ; : as CTRIE MEEEMIRN IS ee enna ce co GET ek, AeA : Shh: : . i , . Co. , d iski ; 
Modification of Around The World) Agricultural impleimenis and vehicles. 6 : antes 7.2 | Ships Under Construction American Brake Shoe €2 Fay. Co Hayden, Stone (7 Company abriskie, Sage, Gray © Tod 
ns , Other than automobiles ... 31.2 l 
Passenger Traffic Conference agreement | Automobiles, trucks and parts : i 
(1385-1) to note the withdrawal from the | Fertilizers, all kings .............. Di iittti 91 oe Tw enty-six ships to be used in foreign | FRANCIS B, DAVIS, JR. F. N. HOFFSTOT LOUIS STEWART, SR. 
conference of the Royal Mail Steam Paper ‘Paperboard and’ prepared roofing y3| trade were under construction in Ameri- President, United States RubberCompany President, Pressed Steel Car Company New York 
Packet Company and the Transatlantica | Ganned soode ai garaierteseecsrnsssnsssriscscecsonccses  MUAOM *1.7|¢an shipyards in the early Spring of this 
Italiana was approved by the Shipping | — jellies, olives Cleese Seed proeuets (includes catsup, jams, year. Costs of this building will aggregate HARRY P, DAVISON WALTER JENNINGS VANDERBILT WEBB 
Board today (April 1). The agreement | : Bi p QUE.) cececrersecrrsereeeecansers _ 39,666 88, __-4| $116,838,324.64. Another $8,838,850 will be J. P. Morgan © Company New York Milbank, Tweed, Hops ( Webb a 
. Was originally approved Jan. 28, 1931—-| Total for all commodities ................sccsseseeseeeeeeeeees 7,460,036 7.029291 5a| “Sed for the reconstruction of five ships ‘ 


now being undertaken for overseas trade. 


Issued by the Shipping Board. (Shipping Board.) 
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Rise Continues 


In Alabama Cost 


| 


Of Government 





Census Bureau Puts Per. 
Capita Expense at $8.87 
In 1929 as Compared to 
$3.05 in 1917 


The per capita cost of maintaining and 
operating the State government of Ala- 
bama increased successively from $3.05 in 
1917 to $7.85 in 1928, and to $8.87 in 1929, | 
the Bureau of the Census stated March 
31. The statement, made public by the 
— of Commerce, follows in full 
ext: 


The Bureau of the Census arnounces a | 
summary of the financial statisiics of the | 
State of Alabama for the fiscal year ended 
Sept. 30, 1929. The per capita figures 
for 1929 are based on an estimated popu- 
lation of 2,617,200. 


Per Capita Cost Rises 


The payments for operation and mainte- | 
nance of the general departments of Ala- | 
bama amounted to $23,204,334, or $8.87 per | 
capita. This includes $6,943,265, apportion- 
ments for education to the minor civil 
divisions of the State. In 1928 the com-| 
parative per capita for operation and} 
maintenance of general departments was 
$7.85, and in 1917, $3.05. 

The payments for operation and mainte- 
nance of public service enterprises in 1929 
amounted to $958,550; interest on debt, | 
$2,789,965; and outlays for permanent im- | 
provements, $16,722,209. The total pay-| 
ments, therefore, for operation and main- | 
tenance of general departments and public) 
service enterprises, for interest and outlays | 
were $43,675,058. Of this amount $77,724! 
represents payments by a State depart-| 
ment or enterprise to another on account| 
of services. The totals include all pay-| 
ments for the year, whether made from 
current revenues or from the proceeds of | 
bond issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $16,930,867 was for highways, $2,- 
842,434 being for maintenance and $14,- 
088,433 for construction. 


Receipts Were $30,801,647 


The total revenue receipts were $30,- 
801,647, or $11.77 per capita. This was 
$3,848,798 more than the total payments} 
of the year, exclusive of the payments|} 
for permanent improvements, but $12,- 
873,411 less than the total payments in-| 
cluding those for permanent improve- 
ments. These payments in excess of rev- 
enue receipts were met from the proceeds 
of debt obligations. 

Of the total revenue receipts $77,724 
represents receipts from a State depart- 
ment or enterprise on account of serv- 
ices. Property and special taxes repre- 
sented 32.1 per cent of the total revenue 
for 1929, 31.8 per cent for 1928, and 55.3 
per cent for 1917. The increase in the 
amount of property and special taxes col- | 
lected was 122.9 per cent from 1917 to 
1929, and 4.8 per cent from 1928 to 1929. 
The per capita property and special taxes 
were $3.77 in 1929, $3.65 in 1928, and $1.94 
in 1917. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rdadered by 
State officials, represented 13.8 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1929, 13.3 per 
cent for 1928, and 27.4 per cent for 1917. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 40.5 per cent of the total revenue 
for 1929, 38.3 per cent for 1928, and 11.7 





oe cent for 1917. 


Gasoline Tax Rises | 


Receipts from business licenses consist | 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance | 
and other incorporated companies, to- 
bacco tax, tonnage taxes on iron ore and} 
coal, and of sales tax on gasoline, while | 
those from nonbusiness licenses com- 
prise chiefly taxes on motor vehicles and 
amounts paid for hunting and fishing 
privileges. The sales tax on gasoline 
amounted to $3,514,990 in 1929 and $3,-| 
216,832 in 1928, an increase of 9.3 per cent. | 

The total funded or fixed debt out-) 
standing Sept. 30, 1929, was $66,027,398. | 
Of this amount $42,399,000 was for high- 
ways. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed | 
debt, less sinking fund assets) was $66,-| 
026,398, or $25.23 per capita. In 1928 the| 
per capita net debt was $21.18, and in 
1917, $5.80. 

The increased per capita net debt re-| 
ported for 1929 was principally due to a! 
bond issue for highways. | 

The assessed valuation of property in| 
Alabama subject to ad valorem taxation | 
was $1,240,889,986; the amount of State 
taxes levied was $8,065,785; and the per) 
“apita levy, $3.08. In 1928 the per capita 
levy was $3.01, and in 1917, $1.86. | 


Silver Stocks in Shanghai 
Show Increase in Week 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on March 26 | 
€otaled 195,000,000 taels, of which 134,000,- | 
taels were held in native banks, says | 
& radiogram to the Department of Com- | 
merce from its Shanghai office. The cor- 
responding figures for March 19 were 190,- | 
300,000 taels and 133,000,000 taels, respec- | 
tively. | 
Sycee and silver bars were valued at 
88,000,000 taels on March 26, as compared 
with 90,000,000 taels on March 19. The 
actual number of silver dollar coins in 
Shanghai on March 26 was 139,300,000, 
the same as on March 19.—Issued by the 
Department of Commerce. 


Foreign Exchange Rates 


Certified to Treasury | 


As of April 1 

New York, April 1—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with | 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into | 
the United States, we have ascertained and | 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates | 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: | 
14.0573 










| 
Austria (schilling) ....ssescccccboee | 
Memento (UMOIMD) ccc ccnccctsconedeees 13.9022 | 
Bulgaria (lev) ........-. 7158 | 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9627 | 
Denmark (krone) ...... 26.7447 | 
England (pound) ...... 485.9218 | 
Finland (markKa) .....-ceesereesee 2.5173 
France (fFOnc) .....---ceccccccssces 3.9130 
Germany (reichsmark) ....+s+ss++. 23.8163 
Greece (drachma) .......+se+esecers 1.2 | 
Hungary (pengo) .....-secesseeeess 17.4418 
CMS TT dah nshonaasanea vaso 5.2367 | 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.0816 
Norway (krone) .... 26.7506 
Poland (zloty) 11.1918 
Portugal (escudo) 4.4608 
Rumania (leu) ....... 5945 
Spain (peseta) ......csrevcccseseees 10.9392 
Bweden (Krona) ....cccccceccesceve 26.7665 
Switzerland (franc) .....sseeererere 23 


Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) ca 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) . 
Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) .. 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) .. 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) ...«. 
Bar silver 













|of the fact that a large number of radio- | 





System of Radiobeacons 


In Great Lakes Extended | 


| 


(Continued from Page 8.} | 
now under construction are those at San- | 
dusky, Ohio, in Lake Erie, and at Roches- | 
ter, N. Y., on Lake Ontario. 


The system of radiobeacons on the 
Great Lakes is conceded to be the most | 
highly developed in the world. In spite | 


beacons have been installed within a com- 


paratively restricted area, synchronization | 


and the perfecting of transmitting appa- 
ratus has made it possible to operate all 
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| New York, N. Y., April 1—During the 
| first part of March there was fairly active 





these stations during a part of every hour 
and continuously during fog. 

Interference between stations has been 
reduced to a minimum by the use of dif- 
paratively restricted area, synchronization 
and by employing low power stations 
where great range is not necessary. It is 
estimated that radiobeacon signals are 
now used in the navigation of about three- 
quarters of the vessels plying the waters 
of the Great Lakes, for that proportion 
of the vessels are reported as equipped 
with radiocompasses, with which such sig- 
nals are intercepted. 


Expense Accounts of Utility 
In New England Explained 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


$3,546.56 made up of miscellaneous bond 
interest, debits and credits. 


Q. Explain the reserve entitled property 


rights conveyed to New England Power | 


Company. 
A. This account was entitled on the 
books of the New England Company as 


suspense, property rights conveyed Upper | 
Deerfield, but it in reality was a reserve. | 

As of Dec. 31, 1921, the New England | 
Company conveyed to the New England | 


Power Company property set forth in a 
resolution of the trustees passed at a 
meeting held April 23, 1921. This resolu- 
tion reads in part as follows: 

“(a) The right to flow, b 
low, the entire Mountain 
adjacent property 
this Company, including without limiting 
the generality of the foregoing the dam 
and pond, the power plant, and the pulp 
mill, and 


any dam be- 
ills plant, and 


“(b) All the lands, water rights, flowage | 
|rights and diversion rights owned by the | 
| New England Company along the Deer- 
field River between the head of the pond | 


at said Mountain Mills and the Somer- 


| set Dam of the New England Power Com- 
| pany and at said Somerset Dam, capable | 


of being utilized for power developments 
along said part of said river.” 


The New England Company received 
for the foregoing lands and rights: 

1. $500,000 in cash. 

2. The perpetual right to receive 1 miil 
for each kilowatt hour generated by any 
water rights when developed, between the 
head of Mountain Mills Pond and Som- 
erset. 

3: The right to receive an additional 
1 mill for each kilowatt hour generated 
by said water rights until certain defi- 
ciencies caused by the operation of the 
Mountain Mills plants and liquidation of 
said plant and quick assets were made up. 

Q. You say that Dec. 31, 1921, the New 
England Company conveyed to the New 
England Power Company the property 
that is described. What New England 
power company was that? 

A. It was the New England Power Com- 
pany, a Massachusetts company, which at 
that time was, or is now for that matter, 
the largest operating company of 
system. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 

in the issue Of April 3. 





CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
BANK AND TRUST 


Statement of Condition at Close of Business, March 25, 1931 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . . 
United States Government Securities 


Other Bonds and 
Loans: Demand 


Time . 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit. 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances . - + - 
Other Banks’ Liability on Bills Purchased and Sold 
Interest Accrued but Not Collected 


Bank Building 
Other Real Estate 


Capital. . . 
Surplus. . . 
Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Contingencies . . 


Reserve for Dividend Payable Aprill . 


recently acquired by| 


. ation arose. 
the New York banks sold acceptances to! 


the | 


trading in bankers acceptances in the 
a York market and a good investment 
}demand for commercial paper, according 
{to the April 1 monthly review of the 
| Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

| Money, rates showed little change dur- 
ing March. Call loans reached a low of 


1 per cent on March 20 for the first time | 


since 1915. 


The section of the review dealing with | 


the money market in March, begun in the 
issue of April 1, is continued in full text: 

The withdrawal of the Government de- 
posits by the Treasury and the disburse- 


ments of the funds ordinarily tends to, 


cause a corresponding expansion cf indi- 
vidual and corporate deposits, and an in- 
crease in the amount of reserves which 
the banks are required to carry, although 
jin the present instance this tendency is 
likely to. be obscured for a time by other 
movements of deposits incident to the tax 
, period. In any event the amount of addi- 
| tional reserves required is not more than 
$1,000,000 of reserves for each $10,000,000 
increase in deposits. 


‘Reserves Replenished 


By Sale of Acceptances 

Against this prospective increase in re- 
quired reserves the country yanks have un- 
usually large balances with city banks 


arise, and the large New York City banks 
have unusually large holdings of accept- 
ances from which they can make sales to 


| the reserve banks when they require addi- | 
This was illustrated early | 


tional reserves. 
in March when call money advanced to 2 
per cent in response to temporary with- 
drawals of funds from New York, and 
again on the 26th when a similar situ- 
On both of these éccasions 


the reserve banks and thus obtained funds 
to replenish their reserves which had been 
drawn down below the required levels, and 
easier money conditions quickly followed. 
Furthermore, there is a possible partial 
offset to the effect of Government dis- 
bursements on bank deposits and reserve 
requirements, in that some resale of new 
Government securitis by the banks to 
other investors usually occurs, and, to the 
extent that this takes place, private de- 
posits are drawn down. 

An additional offering of $100,000,000 
of Treasury bills was made near the end 
of March and the Treasury announced 
that still further funds would be required 
during April to meet payments to vet- 
erans. 

Tax date operations of the Treasury, 
although in unusually large volume, had 
no material effect on the money market. 
Due to the fact that a large part of the 


Treasury notes which were called for re- | 


tirement were exchanged for securities of 
the new issues, the amount of securities 
to be redeemed in cash was relatively 
small; consequently the amount of funds 
which the Treasury found it necessary to 


obtain temporarily from the reserve banks |! 


against special one-day certificates of in- 
debtedness was less than on many pre- 
vious tax dates, totaling $170,000,000. As 
usual this excess of Treasury disburse- 
; ments over receipts on the tax date tended 
to create temporary surplus of funds in 
the New York money market, and, in 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


RESOURCES 


Securities 


. . . 


$ 254,748,469.55 
332,517,081.90 


. . . . 


. . 


. . . . . 


. . . - . - . 


. 


. . . 


Reserve for Taxes and Interest . . = ae 


Deposits: Demand . . - - - 


Time 


Liability under Letters of Credit . 
Liability under Acceptances . . 
Liability on Bills Purchased and Sold 
Discount Collected but Not Earned . . . 


Invested Capital 
Deposits . 


Resources 


Continental Illinois Company . . Capital $20,000,000 


% The capital stock of the Continental Illinois Company is held in trust for the stockholders 
of the Continental Hlinois Bank 


$588,033,259.36 
268,376,736.08 


. 


. . . . . 


° e 


$1, 





Active Trading in Acceptances 
Reported by New York Banks 





Good .IInvestment Demand for Commercial 
Paper Noted in Federal Reserve Review 





which they can withdraw when the needs | 


» Over $ 170,000,000* 
$ 856,409,995 


and Trust Company 








U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


—ee March 30. Made Public April 1 


| 
Receipts 
Customs receipts .............5 $1,381,566.90 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Co eee eee 995,312.33 
Miscellaneous internal revenue  2,007,546.39 | 
Miscellaneous receipts ......... 1,087,362.29 | 
| owes een receipts .. eee | 
lic debt receipts ......... ,000. 
| order to take up some of these funds, par- | Balance previous day ........ 582,866 ,208.77 
a in the special certificate of in- | neem 
| debtedness totaling $86,000,000 were sold | WE. Sv cdntvene cites $588,757,996.68 
;on March 16 to New York City banks | Expenditures | 
and an additional $20,000,000 to Boston! General expenditures ......... $9,905,431.58 | 
banks. This reduced the amount of ex-! Interest on public debt ....... 323,523.78 
cess funds in the money market to mod- | Let a a cela aa | 
erate proportions. A longer period than | Operations in special accounts  1,118,814.59 | 
usual elapsed before the Treasury's day-| Adjusted-service certificate 5 | 
to-day certificates of indebtedness to the onan pasts scuenevceas asses sts poy ee | 
} ry ; Vil-service A o* | “ 
reserve banks could be completely repaid. | Theetan’ oF WuNe tunes 


2,065.37 
however, due to the substantially reduced | heen 


| volume of income tax receipts, which were | 
over $200,000,000 smaller than in March, 
1930, and to the rapid disbursement of | 
Treasury funds through loans to veterans. 


Money Rates Experienced 


Little Change in March 


In general, money rates showed little 
change during March. Call money de- 
clined 1 per cent on the Stock Exchange 
on March 20 for the first time since 1915, 
but for the month as a whole averaged 
slightly higher than in February. Com-| 
mercial loan rates showed q further small 
decline, and quotations on Stock Exchange 
time loans were slightly lower at the end 
of March than a month previous. 

During the first part of March, fairly 
active trading in bankers’ acceptances 





Total ordinary expenditures $11,599,927.95 
Other public debt expenditures 17,615,883.50 
Balance today 559,542,185.23 


$588,757,996.68 | 


OS wn Soeeeevercescecees ie 





report to the American Acceptance Coun- 
, cil continued to hold % large volume of, 


bills, and on Feb. 28 their portfolios, con- | 
sisting of their own acceptances and other | 
bills purchased, totaled $550,000,000, or | 
only $22,000,000 less than a month earlier. 


The continuation of a good investment | 
demand for commercial paper was re- 
ported during March. The quantity of | 
new drawings of prime paper that came | 
into the market, however, remained far | 
below the investment inquiry, so that lit- 
tle sales effort on the part of dealers was | 
was reported by the dealers, with their required in order to distribute the paper. 
purchases and sales approximately bal-; Numerous blocks of new paper were 
ancing. Increased demands on the New| quickly oversold, and as this condition 
York City banks for funds during some| naturally was conducive to lover rates, 
of this time caused slightly firmer money|Some of the exceptionally high grade 
conditions, and consequently these banks| Paper began to appear in the market 
on a few occasions made direct sales of| Priced at 2% per cent. The _ prevailing 
bills of short maturity to the New York| rate for prime paper, nevertheless, re- 
Reserve Bank. These sales were reflected | mained at 2's per cent until late in March, 
in an increase of $50,000,000 in the Federal | when a decline to a range of 2%4 to 2% per 
reserve banks’ bill portfolio for the week | cent occurred. 
ended March 11. In the following week,| The lack of open market paper was} 
which included the Treasury tax period,! shown in the outstandings of 20 dealers} 
| there was an excellent investment demand! at the end of February, which at $315,- | 
for bills, reflecting some excess of funds} 000,000 were 3'2 per cent smaller than a 
in this market arising from Treasury op-| month earlier, whereas the usual seasonal 
erations; dealers’ portfolios were cut| tendency at this time of year is upward. | 
nearly in half, and reserve bank bill hold-| As compared with the outstandings in| 
ings declined by more than half of the| February a year ago, there has been a 
amount of the increase reported in the! net reduction of 31 per cent. The decline 
previous week. Fairly well balanced con-|has been practically continuous since 
ditions of supply and demand for bills,| April of last year, which marked the recent | 
accompanied by a further decline in Fed-| peak of commercial paper outstandings. | 
eral Reserve holdings, continued until the | 
last few days of March when absorption 
of excess bank funds in New York caused 
increased offerings of bills to the Reserve 
Bank and to dealers. Throughout the 
month, bill rates remained unchanged, in- | 
dicating on the whole the existence of 
sufficient investment demand to absorb 
the limited amount of new bills that the 
banks cared to dispose of in the discount 
market. 


\Volume of Bankers’ 
Bills Is Unchanged 


The volume of bankers’ bills outstanding 
at the end of February was virtually un- 
changed from the amount outstanding a 
month earlier, and at $1,520,000,000 was 
only about 6 per cent smaller than that 
of a year ago. Minor declines between 
January and February in acceptances— 
based on imports, exports, domestic ship- 
ments, and foreign shipped or stored 
goods—were largely offset by small in- 
creases in acceptances covering domestic 
| warehouse credits and in acceptances is- 
|sued to create dollar exchange. During 
| February the accepting institutions which 








Demand Loans 


Real Estate ‘ 
Accrued Interest 


$ 148,094,653.35 
174,302,688.48 
98,634,900.80 


Capital . ‘ 


587,265,551.45 
"200, Surplus Fund . 


4,200,000.00 
21,072,278.11 
38,697 ,069.24 
32,813,583.71 
2,556,347.26 
15,000,000.00 
305,581.81 


$1,122,942,654.21 


Deposits . : 
Outstanding and 


Accrued Interest 


$ — 75,000,000.00 
65,000,000.00 
7,017,435.40 
10,000,000.00 
3,000,000.00 
11,927,756.14 


856,409,995.44 
22,005,284.42 
39,338,805.20 
32,813,583.71 
429,793.90 


$1,122,942,654.21 


Chairman 


Wall Street Office: 


® 16 Wall Street 


122,942,654 


| cance. 


Time Loans and Bills Discounted 
U. S. Government Securities (at market value) , 
State and Municipal Bonds (a market value), 
Other Securities (at market value), ' 
Bonds and Mortgages 


Undivided Profits 


Unearned Interest . j 
Reserve for Taxes, etc. . 
Outstanding Acceptances . ‘ ; : 

Acceptances, etc., Sold with our Endorsement 


SEWARD PROSSER 


Paris Office: 3 & 5 Place Vendome 


Treasury Checks — 


To Be Larger in 
Volume This Year 


Average of 32 Millions Ex-! 


pected to Be Increased by 
Bonus and Farm Relief 
Disbursements 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

Office at all times. With an average of 
32,000,000 checks issued annually, and 
with the law requiring that they be kept 
for a minimum of six years, he pointed 
out that the expected accumulation would 
be 192,000,000 checks. 

Throughout the country there are ap- 
proximately 2,000 accredited disbursing of- 


ficers, who, with their deputies, may sign | 
governmental checks, on various types of) 


accounts. All of these operations neces- 
sarily clear through the office of the 
Treasurer, Mr. Woods said. 


Under the law, the Treasurer declared, 
checks of historical interest may be pre- 
served for posterity. “For example,” he 
said, “the $7,200,000 check for the pur- 
chase of the territory of Alaska, bearing 
the date of 1862, has been framed as a 
warrant of extraordinary historical signifi- 
Similarly, we have preserved four 
warrants of $5,000,000 each which were 


issued in 1898 in payment for the Philip- | 


pines. There also are preserved the three 
warrants, aggregating $50,000,000 bearing 
dates of June 22, 1902, for the purchase 
of the Panama Canal Zone, issued to J. 
P. Morgan & Co., as agents for the French 
Canal Company. 


War Loan Largest 


“The largest pay warrant issued by the) 
Government that I recall was the $200,- | 
| 000,000 warrant which represented our first 


loan made to a foreign government dur- 
ing the World War. This loan, made in 
1917, was the first payment to England 
and is a part of her $4,600,000,000 war 
debt to the United States. 


aggregates about $11,500,000,000. *Incident- 
ally, the foreign debts which have been 
funded are being paid on their due dates, 
according to the terms of the existing 
agreements.” 

The intricate yet highly efficient dis- 


NEW YORK 


ASSETS 


~ Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . : 


Exchanges for Clearing House . ‘ ; 


| 
{ 


! 


and Accounts Receivable 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. . 
Liability of Others on Acceptances, etc., 
Sold with our Endorsement . 


LIABILITIES 

$ 25,000,000.00 
50,000,000.00 

_37395,235.76 


. + 


$602,279,698.86 
20,835,160.29 


Certified Checks 


Dividends Declared and Unpaid ; ; ; 


Payable Sa ‘ ‘ 


. . 7 


A. A. TILNEY 


Vice-Chairman 


Fifth Avenue Office: 
at 42nd Street 


| 


STATE BANKING 





| 


| 


The entire! 
debt due from foreign governments now | 
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P. & W. Va. Is Authorized < 
To Sell $4,700,000 Issu& 


Permission to issue not exceeding $4,- 
700,000 of promissory notes, and from time 
to time to June 30, 1933, to issue simila® 
notes in renewal thereof, has been granted 
to the Pittsburgh é& West Virginia Rail- 
way by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in a report and order made public 
April 1. (Finance Docket No. 8540.) 

Authority was also extended to the road 
to pledge and repledge as collateral se- 
curity for the note $5,000,000 of first mort 
gage gold bonds, series D. 

Proceeds from the note is to be applied 
to completing construction of the road’s 
38-mile Connellsville extension, which ex- 
tends from Cochrans Mills to Connells- 
ville, Pa., and provides a connecting link 
between the P. & W. Va. and the Western 
Maryland. 








bursing system of the Treasury, Mr. 
Woods asserted, has been developed “by 
the best accounting brains in the govern- 
ment service.” The operations are exceed- 


| ingly complex, he declared, but neverthe- 


less “run off like clockwork.” . 

“The accounts of the Government dis~ 
bursing Officers, on the books of the 
Treasury of the United States are credited 
with monies advanced to them on request 


|of the heads of the establishments to 
|which these disbursing officers are at- 


tached,” Mr. Woods explained. 
Course of Payment 

“Upon receipt of advice of credit in his 
account, the disbursing officer may draw 
his checks in payment of the obligations” 
of the Government, including salaries, ex- 
penses, purchases, and the like. These 
checks prepared by the disbursing officers 
are drawn upon the Treasurer of the 
United States, and are delivered or mailed 
by the drawer to the payee of the check, 
who, in turn, deposits the checks in the 
bank. The bank transmits the checks on 
to the Federal reserve bank or other Gov- 
ernment depositary, in which depositary 
the Treasury maintains balances. 

“These depositary banks are authorized 
to charge checks drawn on the Treasurer 
against his account. Checks so charged 
are forwarded daily by the depositary- 
bank to the Treasurer of the United 
States. These checks received by the 
Treasurer on some days reach the number 
of 300,000. 

“All checks must be examined to show 
that they have been signed by the dis-, 
bursing officers, or by a deputy authorized 
to sign checks for him. They must be ex- 
amined to determine there is no stoppage 
of payment; that the check is of recent 
date, that it is in proper form, and that 
the signatures are genuine.” 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
ON MARCH 25, 1931 


. $ 81,002,470.11 
33,492,012.74 
168,860,800.27 
*, 273,102,375.88 
" 114,100,215.95 
',  25,885,269.68 
27,232,787.05 
2,638,150.00 
12,133,329.59 
2,295,613.98 
40,309,351.25 


(> 52,523,499.44 





$833,575,875.94 


$112,395,235.76 


623,114,859.15 
1,876,090.50 
711,777.44 
790,932.01 
1,750,644.00 
40,412,837.64 > 
52,523,499.44 


$833,575,875.94 


The above statement includes the net worth (with securities figured 
at market values) of Bankers Company, a wholly owned subsidiary 


HENRY J. COCHRAN 


President 


Fifty-seventh Street Office: 
at Madison Avenue 


London Office: 26 Old Broad Street 


The security business of Bankers Trust Company 
is carried on by its wholly owned subsidiary. 


BANKERS GOMPANY OF New YorkK 
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© uilic Schools as Centers | 


of Adult Education 


A 4 o A 


Importance of Establishing Evening Classes 
Which Will Meet Needs of Various Trades 
And Professions Stressed by Educator 


By F. E. MOORE 


Director, State Board for Vocational Education, State of Iowa 


E, are accustomed to regard organized 
W education as a service for youth only, 
but the adult also has needs and rights 
which have been greatly neglected or ignored. 
The American public has centered its at- 
tention upon the education of youth largely 
on the theory that young people constitute 
our future citizenship. It has been the 
theory that if the youth is properly trained, 
things will be improved in the next genera- 
tion. Meanwhile, we have rather unconsci- 
ously assumed that it is too late or unneces- 
sary to do anything for the present genera- 
tion of adults. 
v 


There is another reason why an interest 
in adult education has been delayed. It is 
perhaps best expressed in the common say- 
ing, “He is too old to learn,” or perhaps worse 
still, that “I am too old to learn.” 

It is true that children learn easily, especi- 
ally when the teaching process is correct. 
However, the adult has certain advantages 
which he did not possess as a child. In the 
school of life, the adult has been “through 
the mill” and he has a background of facts 
and ideas which enables him to make a 
greater use of any new information obtained. 

Recent studies by eminent psychologists 
prove that we can all learn long after we 
have left the halls of the public schools and 
colleges. It has been stated that “adults 
come to their full capacity to learn after 
life has given them the experience with which 
to learn.” 


As a result of these exploded educational 
theories and the trends in our social and 
economic order, there is developing in this 
country a genuine interest in all phases of 
adult education. The “machine age” has 
given the American people time and addi- 
tional facilities for learning. In addition, 
it has created many new problems of com- 
plex nature. That an adequate program of 
adult education will do much to help solve 
these problems is the growing belief of an 
increasing number of economical, industrial, 
social and educational leaders, 


One may rightfully ask, what need is there 
for a systematic program of adult education? 
Why should such a program include occupa- 
tional training? Why should the public 
school assume any responsibility of providing 
for the educational needs of the adult citi- 
zenry? These are pertinent questions. 

There are at least two fundamental rea- 
sons why we need a systematic program of 
adult vocational education. The first is 
quite apparent when we but suggest the com- 
plexities of our modern civilization. 


v 


_Due to the development of science, inven- 
tion, and the effect of the “machine” upon 
agriculture, commerce, industry and the 
home, our civilization is passing through a 
series of changes, the complexity of which 
is unparalleled in the history of the world. 
Occupations are constantly changing in their 
demands and opportunities. Likewise, new 
occupations are arising making new demands. 
As we view the modern processes of produc- 
tion, the methods of transportation, the 
means of communication and the way we 
amuse ourselves, it appears as if there is no 


How People May 
Prevent Mental 
Diseases 


By 
Dr. Frederick W. 
Parsons 
Commissioner, Department 
of Mental Hygiene, State 
of New York 

T MAY be of interest to be reminded that 

in some of the more forceful and less 

elegant forms of speech good advice is 
occasionally hidden. 

As a phrase, it might be decided that “pull 
yourself together” is common, not exactly 
vulgar, but not current in good society. It 
is a ‘below-stairs phrase but many a man 
would do well to pull himself together. It 
would mean that he was integrating himself 
physically and mentally and when we say it 
that way, conversationally, we are in the 
parlor. 

On the physical side of an mtegrating 
process one would have a general muscular 
tightening, an erect posture, a forward and 
upward look; all of which are much better 
than a careless, slovenly carriage. In this 
connection one thinks of quick steps, bright. 
eager eyes gnd deep breathing. So pull 
yourself together physically. 

Serious forms of mental disease result 
from a splitting of the personality. This is 
the reverse of pulling yourself together. By 
splitting of the personality one expresses the 
theory that part of the personality leaves, 
starts an independent development and car- 
ries on an existence apart from the rest. 
Some interesting examples of individuals 
with more than one personality have been 
described. Multiple personalities are rare 
and dramatic but of not much importance 
in the daily life of the average person. 

The less spectacular splittings are of 
greater consequence. Some of these are day 
dreams which go so far afield that they can- 
not easily be pulled back. If the main source 
of our inner satisfactions is the wanderings 
of our minds into the imaginative spheres 
we are drifting dangerously. We must, and 
usually do, pull back these trends of thought 
and make ourselves look at life as it is and 
not as we wish it were. That is the safe- 
guard and wishful thinking 1s not dangerous 
when we can pull the string and regain 
complete contact with reality, 

When we let parts of our mental life em- 
bark for distant shores, settle and build a 
new and independent existence, free from 
the correcting influences of reality, then we 
have set up a rival who may develop vitality 
enough to dominate and to destroy. We 
have lost Our personality when our actions 
in the real world are controlled by our imag- 
inations. What started out as a pleasant 
excursion has become a tragedy and the ad- 
monition to pull ourselves together falls on 
a mind not able to respond. 


limit. We frequently wonder what is “just 
around the corner.” 

The unemployment condition in this coun- 
try points to a specific need for adult edu- 
cation. A large number of America’s idle 
workers are innocent victims of a “techno- 
logical unemployment” situation. By “tech- 
nological unemployment” we mean the dis- 
placement of men by machines, and mergers. 
Without an opportunity to adjust themselves 
to new conditions and to the new demands 
of industry, many of these individuals will 
fall by the wayside and become idle parasites 
living off the work of others; or dependents, 
criminals and unnecessary victims of the 
iron man. Society faces a new responsibility. 
We must provide a program of reeducation 
which will assist these people to adjust 
themselves to new conditions, to acquire 
new skills and to return to useful employ- 
ment. 
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Adult education is the only kind of train- 
ing which a large part of our people can 
receive if they are to be adequately prepared 
for the tasks of life. The United States 
Bureau of Education is responsible for the 
statement that of all of the boys and girls 
who enter the fifth grade in our public 
schools, two-thirds never enter high school, 
and only 14 per cent finish high school. It 
is evident that this large group of people 
who do not go on to school are inadequately 
prepared to meet the economic and social 
problems of the present day. A program of 
part time or evening school education would 
enable these people to increase their social 
and vocational efficiency. 

A review of the facilities which provide 
for our after-school training reveals that 
there are many valuable agencies which con- 
tribute to the educational needs of the adult 
portion of our population. It would be ex- 
tremely difficult to name all of them. A 
partial list includes evening schools, col- 
lege extension courses of varied nature, liter- 
ary clubs, reading circles, libraries, churches, 
theaters, movies, art galleries, museums, 
magazines, newspapers, and the radio. 


A further study of these numerous agen- 
cies shows that a number are organized pri- 
marily for educational purposes; such as the 
evening school, the extension service and the 
public library. On the other hand, there 
are many agencies which are orga::ized pri- 
marily for commercial or entertainment pur- 
poses but disseminate news and ideas to a 
large group of adults. The press, the movies 
and the radio are examples of this class. 

It is impossible to estimate to what degree 
each of these many agencies contribute to the 
welfare of our individual lives. However, it 
is evident that the great bulk of our adult 
population receives after-school education in 
an unorganized and unsystematic manner. 
Where, then, may the adult turn in order 
that he may receive guidance and instruc- 
tion which will enable him to bring order to 
his learning. process? It is the growing be- 
lief of many that the answer will be found 
when’ the public schools provide a well or- 
ganized program of adult education. Such a 
program must provide for the training of 
social as well as vocational efficiency. 

We have in this country an organized edu- 
cational machinery called the public school. 
It is to this typically American institution 
that we have been accustomed to look for 
systematic educational service. It has been 
built to serve the youth. At the present 
time it is probable that the majority of the 
teaching personnel is not equipped in the 
technique of adult education. Only in a 
limited way has the machinery been organ- 
ized to train the adult. 
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We .hear much about the equalization of 
educational opportunity. Many accomplish- 
ments have been made which have expanded 
the educational program horizontally in or- 
der that all youth may be served more effi- 
ciently. Is it not also logical that we may 
equalize educational opportunity by extending 
the public school program vertically? Ap- 
parently the public school could be organized 
so that the adult might have a place where 
he could receive systematic instruction. At 
least much: could. be done to help him or- 
ganize his learning process. 

Such a program has many proponents, As 
as example, Roger W. Babson, the statisti- 
cian, adressed a group of industrial and edu- 
cational leaders who were assembled in Bos- 
ton only a few weeks ago. This meeting was 
held for the purpose of finding possible solu- 
tions to the present unemployment situa- 
tion. . Mr. Babson proposed that each com- 
munity should establish a public employment 
clinic where the men out of work could 
register. Then during the period that the 
adult is out of work the public school plants 
could. be used for night classes where he 


‘ could improve himself in a trade or learn 


a new one. 

There is an abundance of evidence which 
shows that adults will attend vocational 
classes when such educational opportunities 
are provided. During the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1929, more than one-third of a mil- 
lion of people were enrolled in vocational 
evening school classes in the United States. 
This entire program was conducted by the 
public schools of the country under the pro- 
visions of the Smith-Hughes Act. 

That the adult citizens of Iowa are inter- 
ested in a program of adult vocational educa- 
tion is indicated by the fact that during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, over 6,000 
men and women were enrolled in vocational 
evening school classes. It is also significant 
that this enrollment was double that of the 
previous year. Preliminary reports just re- 
ceived by the State Board for Vocational 
Education indicate that the adult program 
for the present year will greatly exceed that 
of a year ago. 

v 

There are trends which indicate that our 
public schools will become, in not a far dis- 
tant future, centers of adult education, These 
centers should provide evening school classes 
where a banker, a day laborer, a clerk, a 
doctor, merchant, a machinist or a truck 
driver might have an opportunity to better 
equip himself for the necessities and the finer 
things of life. The greatest immediate return 
to a country comes through the efficiency of 
its adults. Therefore, an adequate program 
of adult education should pay big dividends. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


STUDYING PURCHASES MADE 
BY NATION’S CONSUMERS 


Census of Distribution Designed to Aid Business Men in 


Making Market Researches 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 
places in the administrative organization. The present series deals with Sta- 


By DR. ROBERT F. McFALL 


Chie} Statistician for Distribution, Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce 


tistical Research. 


HILE frequently in the past the ob- 
ject of many jokes and jests, the 
statistician and his figures have 

become indispensable to business and 
the management of public affairs. The 
keenness of the competition of the mod- 
ern world has relegated to the scrap 
heap all unnecessary attempts to man- 
age business on the basis of guesswork. 
The stringent conditions during war 
time brought the statistician out of the 
sphere of the mere academic and placed 
him squarely in the business world. 
Ever since then his function in business 
has been increasing and becoming vastly 
more important. 
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Practically all of the leading business 
concerns of the country are now keep- 
ing more or less elaborate statistical 
records of the inside affairs of their own 
business and of the conditions in the 
immediate business world in which they 
operate. All of the leading nations of 
the world now have statistical bureaus 
of various kinds which gather and as- 
semble data concerning business and 
public efforts. The United States Cen- 
sus Bureau, of course, is recognized as 
the world’s greatest statistical organiza- 
tion. 

The field of statistics may be divided 
into five parts: First, the collection of 
the data; second, their tabulation and 
classification; third, their presentation 
(publication or private preparation for 
executives); fourth, the analysis and 
presentation of the facts; fifth, the ap- 
plication of these facts to practical ac- 
tivities. 

The Census Bureau finds its field of 
activity chiefly in the first three phases 
of the work, and, as a rule, merely 
points the way for business men toward 
the analysis of facts for their applica- 
tion to practical efforts. The applica- 
tion of the facts is solely a matter for 
business establishments and other ad- 
ministrative establishments and bodies. 

The analysis of the data may well be 
worked out in more or less collaboration 
between such a fact-finding body as the 
Census Bureau and the business men 
themselves. An increasing interest is 
being shown on the part of business in 
the work of this Bureau and closer co- 
operation is continually being estab- 
lished for the analysis of facts for prac- 
tical application. Of course, no statis- 
tical work is of value unless its discov- 
ered facts are put into practical appli- 
cation. 
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At present, the Bureau of the Census 
is engaged in tabulating and classifying 
the monumental mass of information 
gathered in the current decennial cen- 
sus. As time goes on, the 1930 census 
will be recognized as one of the most 
important contributions ever made to 
American business by our Federal Gov- 
ernment. Including for the first time 
comprehensive statistics concerning the 
volume of wholesale and retail trade, by 
commodities and outlets, and the prin- 
cipal materials utilized by leading in- 
dustries, and providing comprehensive 
information for the first time regarding 
the business of construction contractors, 
hotels and restaurants, this census 
makes available a mass of reliable data 
relating to distribution in as compre- 
hensive form as the census heretofore 
made availablé the data on production— 
manufactures, mining, timber and agri- 
culture—and on population. 

Distribution, a new subject for the 
census, is an economic phenomenon as 
old as society itself, but concerning it 
there has been developed but little ac- 
curate information which might be re- 


duced to economic formula with exact- 
ness approaching engineering principles. 
The laboratory has been too large and 
expense too great to justify private en- 
terprise gathering all facts. Now that 
the figures can be placed before them 
in usable form, business men must know 
what they are and how they may be 
used, for the use made of them will 
either crown with success or failure the 
work of the Census Bureua. 

The Census of Distribution will show 
how American people spend their 
money. This information will be pub- 
lished so that it can be readily used in 
market research and in self-examina- 
tion for business concerns through com- 
parison with averages. In addition to 
the Census of Distribution, all of the 
other statistics of the Census Bureau 
can be used advantageously in such re- 
searches. 


v 
6 emcee are several publications of the 

Bureau of the Census which have a 
very direct bearing on market data sur- 
veys. First and most basic of all is the 
Population Census, which has been pro- 
vided at regular 10-year intervals since 
1790. The population reports cover a 
great deal more than the mere enumer- 
ation and distribution of our inhabit- 
ants. Information is also available con- 
cerning color or race, nativity, sex, age, 
literacy, marital condition, dwellings 
and occupation. Each of these is 
broken down into numerous subclasses 
to such extent that many of the general 
economic characteristics of a _ given 
community or area can often be ascer- 
tained without the use of any other in- 
formation. 

The Census of Agriculture, now taken 
every five years, furnishes information 
relative to our rural population; the 
number, tenure, extent of and value of 
farms; livestock and livestock products; 
principal crops by acreage and value; 
timber lands and timber products; 
nurseries, and information concerning 
fertilizers used. 

The Census of Mines and Quarries 
furnishes data relative to the value and 
quantity of all mineral products and 
number of employes engaged in mining 
and quarrying. Both metallic and non- 
metallic minerals are included. 

The Census of Manufactures fur- 
nishes data classifying all manufactur- 
ing industries, there being 16 main 
groups and 331 subclassifications used, 
with statistics showing number and dis- 
tribution of the establishments; num- 
ber of wage earners and wages paid; 
number of salaried officers and pro- 
prietors or firm members, and salaries 
paid; primary horsepower used; capital 
employed; cost of materials; value of 
products; and value added by manufac- 
ture. In addition, there are special re- 
ports relating to laundries, dyeing and 
cleaning establishments, and to other 
industries. The Census of Manufac- 
tures is taken every two years. 

The Bureau of the Census also gath- 
ers data and publishes periodic reports 
concerning financial statistics of cities 
and States; wealth, debt and taxation; 
forest products; marriage and divorce; 
religious bodies; and vital statistics for 
the registration area, in order to main- 
tain our information regarding popula- 
tion on a current basis. 

In order to provide the business world 
with information regarding current 
changes in industry and commerce, the 
Bureau compiles and publishes infor- 
mation regarding the monthly produc- 
tion, sales and other activities of many 
industries and trades. Thus, much is 
done to keep information up‘to date on 
the most important economic activities. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of April 3, Emmons K. Ellsworth, Chief, Field Section, Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce, will discuss the gathering of statistical data. 


Supervision of 


Camping Sites 


Maryland Seeks to Protect Vacationists’ Health 


By DR. ROBERT H. RILEY 


Director, State Board of Health, State of Maryland 


ARYLAND is taking every step to pro- 

tect tourist campers as well as her own 

residents this Summer. The State De- 
partment of Health has notified all owners 
and others interested in Summer camps of 
the sanitary requirements. 

Each year a new permit is required for 
camp sites. After an application for a per- 
mit is filed an inspector is sent to examine 
the camp and a permit is not issued and the 
camp kept closed unless it meets require- 
ments. 

The camps will again be under the super- 
vision of the county health officers of the 
district in which they are situated and of the 
Bureau of Sanitary Engineering of the State 
Department of Health. Camps that meet the 
requirements of the State Board of Health, 
will be duly certified, after inspection, and 
posted with placards stating the approval of 
the Board. 

The camp regulations apply to all places 
used as a camp or picnic ground for a period 
of six days or longer, and accommodating 10 
or more persons, Applicants for permits must 
state the exact location of the existing, or 
proposed camp; the purpose for which it is 
to be operated, whether for picnic grounds, 


as a tourist or recreation camp; for religious 
exercises; as a labor camp, or whatever it 
may be used for, and also the approximate 
number of persons to be ‘cared for. ‘The ap- 
plication must also state the source of the 
water supply, the propose dmethod of sew- 
age and garbage disposal and whether or not 
food is to be sold. 

Supervision of the tourist, recreational and 
labor camps, under the present regulations, 
was begun in 1926. The number of applica- 
tions and inspections has increased from year 
to year, and there has been a marked will- 
ingness, on the part of the operators to carry 
out the sanitary requirements. In 1926, 105 
camps in 19 counties were inspected, and less 
than half—49—met the requirements and 
were licensed. During the season of 1930, ap- 
plications were filed by 114 camps; 210 inspec- 
tions were made, and 94 camps were licensed. 

Sixteen counties were represented by the 
licensed camps. Anne Arundel led with 18; 
Frederick was second with 16; Carroll, third, 
with 11, and Harford fourth, with 10. Cecil 
had 7; Washington, 6; Howard and Kent, 
each had 5; Queen Annes County had 4; 
Baltimore County, 3; Charles, Garrett and 
St. Marys, each had 2; and Calvert, Dor- 
chester and Montgomery each had 1. 
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JOHN ADAMS 


President of the United States, 1797-1801 
“The existence of such a government as ours for any 
length of time is a full proof of a general dissemina- 
tion of knowledge.” 
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Safeguarding Wage Earners 
Employed on State Highways - 


Governor of Minnesota Discusses New Code 
Which Regulates Hours of Labor and Estab- 
lishes Wage Scale for Workers 


By FLOYD B. OLSON 


Governor, State of Minnesota 


T IS my purpose to discuss the so-called 
Minnesota State Highway Department 
Labor Code, concerning which there has 

been considerable discussion and speculation. 

Almost every person in some degree or 

other has felt the effects of the present eco- 
nomic depression. Every conscientious per- 
son is interested in doing something, or aid- 
ing in the doing of it, which will relieve the 
situation. Our major ill from an economic 
standpoint is the great amount of unem- 
ployment. 
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Unemployment, with the consequent 
shrinkage in wage earnings, has lessened the 
buying power of the consuming public to 
such an extent that not only industry is af- 
fected, but agriculture is affected. Consump- 
tion being lessened because of loss of buying 
power in the consumer it naturally follows 
that the buying power of agriculture is de- 
preciated, with a consequent bad effect on 
our whole economic structure. 

Leading economists of the United States, 
in both the conservative and liberal groups 
strongly oppose the lowering of our wage 
standards. They know, as every intelligent 
person must know, that the lowering of 
wage standards means a lowering of buying 
power, and a lowering of buying power 
means increased depression. 

In an endeavor to increase employment a 
great many people in all political groups 
are urging an increased program of public 
works. Even though such a program con- 
stitutes only a temporary expedient I ap- 
prove of it providing it involves the doing 
of public work which inust ultimately be 
done. I do not believe in public work purely 
for the purpose of providing employment 
unless such public work involves absolutely 
essential and necessary projects. Otherwise 
we would be merely increasing the present 
heavy burden of the taxpayers. 


In the doing of that public work we must 
adopt every means to see that as many per- 
sons are employed as possible, and that the 
wage standards of those employed are kept 
to what we like to call an “American level.” 
Having that desire and design in mind, I 
have endeavored to provide a working code 
for highway construction which will sub- 
stantially increase employment, will provide 
a fair wage standard, and thereby create 
more buying power. 

For a number of years the United States 
Government has been and now is, presum- 
ably with the approval of our President, 
maintaining an eight-hour day on Federal 
public work. The State of Minnesota by law 
has provided for an eight-hour day on pub- 
lic construction work, but this does not ap- 
ply to public road work. 

Realizing the difficulties attendant upon 
the building of roads and the shortness of 
the season I have concluded that it would 
be more practical to provide for a 48-hour 
week than for a straight eight-hour day. 
By so providing, men employed on road con- 
struction work would be able to make up for 
time lost during any given day because of 
weather conditions or for other causes. Road 
contractors inform me that in past Summers 
men employed on road construction working 
on a 10-hour day basis have not averaged 
more than 48 hours a week. However, the 
restriction of 48 hours per week will neces- 
sarily result in the employment of more men 
to carry on the work. 
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A provision for the payment of time and 
a half for overtime was inserted in the Code 
largely to compel the employment of larger 
crews of men. 

The standard scale previously paid by a 
great many contractors engaged in road 
work in this State varied from 40 to 45 cents. 

The scale for common labor in the large 
cities on public works is in excess of that 
sum, but I desired the adoption of an hourly 
wage scale which would not only be fair to 
the working men, but which would not seri- 
ously upset the labor market in rural com- 
munities where roads are built. 

Some contractors were paying a very low 
wage scale and were also charging exorbi- 
tant sums for board, transportation to the 
scene of work, and as employment fees. In 
justice to the fair and decent contractors 
amd to employed men it was necessary, in 
addition to endeavoring to alleviate unem- 
ployment, to correct the abuses existing in 
the contracting industry. 

A wage scale of 45 cents per hour and a 
48-hour week means a weekly wage of $21.60, 
out of which the man employed must pay 
$7 for board and shelter, if living in a con- 
struction camp. The net monthly earnings 
therefore for common labor on road con- 
struction work will be about the same as the 
salary, paid for farm hands in a number of 
communities in Minnesota—the difference 
being ‘in the number of hours employed. 

I am absolutely convinced that there will 
be a great many more men available this 
year for road and farm work in Minnesota 
than there are jobs for such men: and that 
the Highway Code, so-called, will have no 
effect upon the farm labor market. As a 
matter of fact I am satisfied that the State 
Employment Office will furnish any and all 
qualified men needed for farm work at the 
prevailing scale paid by farmers for farm 
labor. 

The provision in the Highway Code for a 
48-hour week applies, of course, only to what 
are known as major machine operations, 
upon which the majority of a road crew is 
employed. It does not apply to cooks or 
timekeepers, nor to any workmen who are 
used for preparatory or finishing work be- 
fore and after the use of the machines. 
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For example, in a paving project the mix- 
ing machine is used. After the machine has 
operated eight hours it is necessary that 
workmen known as “finishers” perform the 
finishing work on the concrete as poured. 
Those “finishers,” so-called, do not come 
within the scope of the 48-hour provision. 

On a greding project where a steam shovel 
is‘used the men who are employed to per- 
form work after the eight hours of machine 
operation do not come within the act. That 
includes teamsters, who are obliged to com- 
plete the hauling away of dirt removed by 
the steam shovel while it was in operation. 

Before the so-called Highway Code was 
issued, the Commissioner of Highways had 


advertised for bids from contractors on a 
great many paving and grading road proj- 
ects. After the Code was drafted and is- 
sued, in order to be absolutely fair to the 
bidding contractors their bids were all re- 
turned and they were given an opportunity 
to resubmit bids. 
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A great many of the original bids were 
returned to the Highway Department, de- 
spite the order as to hours of employment 
and wages to be paid by contractors, indicat- 
ing that in the minds of a great many con- 
tractors the establishment of a 48-hour week 
and a wage scale would have no financial 
effect upon the amount of their bids. 

Figures compiled in the office of the Com- 
missioner of Highways disclose that bids 
made under this Code were in many cases 
less on a yardage basis than bids of previous 
years. The willingness of the contractors to 
make the same bids after the Code was en- 
acted as before, and the fact that the bids 
in a good many cases were lower this year 
than in previous years indicates almost con- 
clusively that the Code will not increase the 
cost of road construction in Minnesota in 
any degree. 

The other provisions of the Code with ref- 
erence to charges made for board, employ- 
ment fees, and transportation were made to 
correct abuses perpetrated by some contrac- 
tors upon workmen. In a number of cases 
foremen on road projects would arbitrarily 
discharge men. Other men, through pay- 
ment of fees to employment agencies, would 
secure their jobs. Evidence gathered by the 
Industrial Commission during the Summer 
of 1930 would indicate that the turnover of 
labor resulted in many cases from collusion 
between employment agencies and road 
foremen, and that there was a division of 
the employment fees made between such 
foremen and such employment agencies. 
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All in all, I am satisfied that the Code will 
tend to stabilize the contracting industry; 
will prevent unfair competition between un- 
fair and irresponsible contractors and fair 
and responsible contractors; will provide 
more employment for more men; will create 
a decent wage standard; and will tend in a 
small degree at least to assist in alleviating 
our present economic depression. A great 
many contractors, business men and farmers 
concur with me in this conclusion. 





Operation of Curb 
Markets in 
Alabama 
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By 
Helen Johnston 
Home Demonstration 
Agent, Extension Service, 
State of Alabama 


N SPITE of drought, hard times, and 
lower prices, Alabama curb markets have 
increased their sales; the total sales of 

19 markets for the year 1930 amounting to 
$413,039.71, an increase of $18,899.66 over the 
total for 1929. 

Since the opening of Alabama's first curb 
market in Gadsden in November, 1923, $1,- 
640,254.82 has passed into the homes of more 
than 4,900 farm families in 21 counties. 

And what has the farm wife done with the 
money? What of efficiency, comfort, culture, 
happiness has she brought into the life of 
her family? 

While she has been developing the re- 
sources of her land, while she has been build- 
ing up her trade at the market, while she . 
has been making contacts with other rural 
women and with city women, what has been 
going on within her? Let her answer for 
herself, in words that are typical of the 
thousands of farm women who are increas- 
ing the incomes of their families by selling 
upon the curb markets: 

“With the grateful thoughts of my suc- 
cess in mind, I want to tell my story of how 
I ‘broke in’ on the curb market on a hot July 
day with a few baskets of fresh vegetables 
and fruit to see what it all meant. In a few 
hours everything was sold, bringing $8.75. 
Gratifying indeed! So next market day I 
was there again with a few more things 
than before, selling out by 10 o'clock and on 
my way home with $12.50. It was then that 
I firmly resolved to stay on the market if 
I could clear $5 per day. 

“All went well until late Autumn, my 
highest sale day bringing $25, when severe 
drought began to tell on everything growing. 
I was then put to the test to get enough 
produce to make a market day. Sales ran 
as low as $5.75. This proved a blessing in 
disguise, for it caused me to think and act. 
I turned to the forest with the thought in 
mind that if my city friends love the beauties 
of nature one-half as much as I do, surely 
they will like a few specimens of what I am 
so rich in. 

“Then I went to work and carried in pine, 
holly, magnolia, maple, crab apple, haw- 
thorn, redbud, sweetshrub, sumac, yellow 
jessamine, columbine, sweet myrtle, gallberry, 
yucca, and others. My friends wetcemed 
them and sales from these alone nearly 
doubled what I would have received for my 
garden produce alone. 

“Now that my story may prove helpful to 
some one else I want to state in figures some- 
thing of what it has meant to me. I started 
to curb market 18 months ago ‘down and 
out.’ I paid my way in a neighbor's car and 
averaged $30 in sales per month. Today I 
go in my own conveyance, sell $50 worth per 
week, owe no debts and have some cash on 
hand. I am in the curb-market business to 
Stay and have set my goal for this year's 
Sales at $100 per day. I have scored one time 
already, having had sales amounting to $104 
in one day. My total sales for 1929 amounted 
to $3,243.50. 

The Alabama curb market builds new rural 
homes and makes over old ones; ‘t pays off 
debts and establishes savings accounts; it 
sends boys and girls through high school and 
college; it brings about contact between town 
folks and country folks; and it offers social 
opportunity to rural women, developing 
leadership among them. 





